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FOREWORD 


Few words are required to indicate how urgent the need is to 
recruit new workers for the vineyard of the Lord, a need which 
—as “ Menti Nostrae” puts it—“ is intimately connected with 
the future of the Church.” ; 

If it is the concern of all, priest and layman alike, that 
there should be abundance of vocations—for the fields are indeed 
white to the harvest—it is but reasonable, too, that we should, all 
of us, consider whether everything possible is being done to realise 
our potential. 

Father John Blowick of the Maynooth Mission to China 
(the Columban Fathers), author of one of the best known books 
on the subject of Vocations, writes from the experience of a 
lifetime on recruitment to the priesthood. 

As Senior Dean at Maynooth Father Gerard Montague 
speaks with authority on the position today. 

Father John Kearney has spent many years on the staff of 
St. Finian’s diocesan college. His contribution reveals a keen 
understanding of the boy in his ’teens. 

Mr. M. J. O'Neill is Vice-President of St. Joseph’s Young 
Priests’ Society. The story of the achievements of that organisation — 

suggests the great possibilities of an enlightened lay apostolate in 
this field. 

Father O’Carroll, who is Provincial of the Holy Ghost 
Congregation, touches upon the related question of vocation to 
the lay brotherhood, which is of concern today not only to religious 
communities but to parochial clergy as well, wpon whom the 
direction of such vocations mainly falls. 

—The Editor 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 
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POPE PIUS XII ON VOCATIONS 


From * Menti Nostrae,” 23 September 1950. 


FTER the long and varied upheavals of the recent war, the 
number of priests both in Catholic countries and in the 
missions has fallen behind the ever growing needs. For this 

reason, We exhort all priests, both those of the diocesan clergy 
and those belonging to religious orders or congregations, to go 
forward, bound close together with bonds of fraternal charity, 
in union of strength and will, toward the common goal: the 
good of the Church, personal sanctification, and the sanctification 
of the faithful. All, even religious who live apart from the 
world and in silence, must contribute to the efficacy of the 
priestly apostolate with prayer, sacrifice and. also with action, 
in so far as they can. 

But it is also necessary to recruit new workers, with the help 
of divine grace. Therefore, We draw the attention especially of 
ordinaries and those engaged in the care of souls to this most 
important question, which is intimately connected with the 
future of the Church. It is true that the Church will never lack 
the priests necessary for its mission. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to be watchful, mindful of the words of Our Lord, “ the harvest 
indeed is abundant but the labourers are few ” (Luke 10:2), and 
to be as diligent as possible in giving the Church numerous and 
holy ministers. 

Our Lord Himself shows us the surest way of having 
numerous vocations: “ Pray therefore the lord of the harvest to 
send forth labourers into his harvest” (ibid.); humble prayer, 
trusting in God. : 

But it is also necessary that the souls of those called by God 
be prepared for the impulse and the invisible action of the Holy 
Ghost. The contribution that Christian parents, parish priests, 
confessors, superiors of seminaries, priests, and all the faithful 
who have the needs and the increase of the Church at heart can 
give is precious to this end. Let the ministers of God seek not 
only by preaching and catechetical instruction but also in 
private conversation to dissipate the prejudices now so wide- 
spread against the priestly state by showing its lofty dignity, 
its beauty, its necessity and its great merit. Every Christian 
mother and father, whatever their social status, must pray to 
God to make them worthy to have at least one of their children 
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called to His service. Finally, all Christians must feel the duty 
to encourage and aid those who feel called to the priesthood. 
The choice of candidate for the priesthood, recommended by 


Canon Law! to pastors of souls, must be the particular task of all 
priests, who have not only to render humble and generous thanks 
to God for the inestimable gift they have received, but in like 
manner must hold nothing dearer or more pleasing than to find 
and prepare a successor for themselves among those young men 
whom they know to be equipped with the necessary qualifications. 
To succeed more efficaciously in this, every priest must make an 
effort to be, and to show himself, an example of the priestly life 
which for the young men whom he approaches and among whom 
he looks for signs of the divine eall can constitute an ideal for 
imitation. 


This personal and prudent selection must go on always and 

in all places, not only among the young men who are already in 
the seminary, but also among those who are studying elsewhere, 
and particularly among those who partake in the various 
activities of the Catholic apostolate. These last, even though 
they join the priesthood at a later age, are often equipped with 
greater and more solid virtues, because they have already been 
tried and have strengthened their souls by contact with the 
difficulties of life and have already collaborated in a field which 
is also the realm of priestly activity. 

But it is always necessary to examine individual aspirants 
to the priesthood with diligence, to ascertain the intentions and 
the reasons with which they have taken this resolution. Par- 
ticularly, when it is a question of boys, it is necessary to find out 
if they are furnished with the necessary moral and physical 
qualifications and whether they aspire to the priesthood solely 
for its dignity and the spiritual profit of themselves and other 


people. 

You know, venerable brethren, what are the conditions of 
moral fitness the Church requires in young men who aspire to the 
priesthood. We deem it superfluous to detain you with this 
subject. On the other hand, We call your attention to the 
condition of physical fitness, all the more so because the recent 
war has left deadly traces and disturbed the young generation 
in a number of ways. Let the physical qualifications of the 


1 Canon 1353. 
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candidates, therefore, be examined with particular attention 
and, where necessary, let there be recourse to examination by a 
prudent doctor. 

With this choice of vocations made with zeal and prudence, 
We trust that there will arise on all sides a numerous and chosen 
force of candidates for the priesthood. 


THE PARISH OF MOONCOIN 


HE parish of Mooncoin in the county of Waterford (diocese 

of Ossory) has for many years been notable for the number 

of her sons that she has given to the priesthood. We are 
indebted to Father Michael Drea, parish priest, for the following 
statistics: 


Number of families . 495 
Population ‘ . 2,210 
Number of priests serving in » Ireland é 12 
Number of priests serving abroad y 19 
Total ‘ ‘ ‘ 31 


(Father Drea notes, incidentally, that the population of 
that part of the parish of which he personally takes the census 
has fallen from 392 in 1946 to 366 in 1951.) 


& 
THE PRIEST 


O Priest of God, what light is in thine eye ? 
Hast thou, like Moses, seen the Lord pass by ? 
Hast seen, like Jacob, sleeping on the sod, 

A ladder reaching to the throne of God ? 


“ Nay! More than this: upon that mystic stair 
My daily tasks with seraphim I share. 
I mount from men to God and earthward bring 
A thousand graces from the angels’ King.” 
O Priest, be proud, yet humble—angels fell; 
Thy feet are earthly, watch thy foothold well. 
—Father Bridgett 


PLANNING AN APOSTOLATE 


JOHN BLOWICK 


T is with some hesitation that I have accepted the invitation 
I of the Reverend Editor to contribute an article to this 
“Vocations” issue of The Furrow because, as far as speaking 
and writing are concerned, everything that is to be said on the 
subject has been said by the Vicar of Christ. The so-called 
“ problem ” of recruiting candidates for the priesthood for the 
Trish dioceses, for the English-speaking dioceses abroad which 
depend to some extent on Irish students and for the pagan 
missions will, I suggest, be best solved, at least in substance, by 
carrying out the exhortations and instructions of Pius XI in 
Rerum Ecclesiae and of Pius XII in Menti Nostrae. This will 
have immense advantages, one of which (and not the least) 
would be that the recruiting effort will be carried out in an 
orderly and dignified manner by the priests of Ireland on the 
initiative of the hierarchy and under their control. That is the 
only contribution I can make to this series of articles in The 
Furrow.. Everything else in the present article is only a proposal 
as to how the implementing of the Pope’s appeal may be made 
easier. 
According to the mind of the Pontiff recruiting many more 
candidates for the priesthood is a form of apostolate which must. 
be undertaken chiefly by the priests of the whole world under 
the direction of their bishops. If this is to be done it will be 
advisable, if not necessary, that the priests should have certain 
reliable information and guidance and to this end I feel inclined 
to suggest that a priest, or a group of priests in collaboration, 
would prepare with ecclesiastical approval a full, clear and 
authoritative statement of the Papal appeals and instructions. 
Further, this statement ought to be in book form so as to escape 
the obvious inconvenience of having to depend on a collection 
ot pamphlets or magazine articles. 


_The carrying out of the Holy Father’s wishes in the way in 
which he intends them to be carried out is by no means an easy 
task. It calls for constant prayer, a certain amount of study at 
first and a good deal of hard work at all times. Besides, it is to 
some extent a new form of apostolate and so may be unfamiliar. 
We are invited to take part in a new and arduous crusade and 
therefore the first essential is a set of valid arguments which will 
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convince our reason that we ought to take an energetic part in it. 
Hence it should be shown that, because of our participation in 
the priesthood of Christ, we have a function to discharge not 
merely in the interests of our own diocese or our own missionary 
society but for the whole Mystical Body of Christ. The people 
committed to us claim our immediate attention but they are 
not, by any means, the sole objects of our priestly zeal. The 
interests of the alter Christus are, must be, as wide as the 
interests of Christ himself. 

A second desideratum in this field of theology is the removal 
of a possible misapprehension which, if it existed, would paralyse 
all effort at the very start. It may be thought that the function 
of the ministers of the Church in the matter of vocations is 
confined to the training of candidates who, feeling themselves 
called by God to enter the priesthood, spontaneously offer 
themselves and ask to be accepted; that we have no right, much 
less a duty, to propose the priesthood to boys and suggest to 
the suitable ones that they ought to consider it as a state of life 
until we are reasonably sure that God has intimated His will 
to them by means of an interior inspiration and invitation. 
Some such idea as this may prevail as the result of a theory of 
vocation which, in the 17th century, was abruptly thrust into 
theology, took root and throve, until it was formally rejected 
by Blessed Pius X in 1912 and by implication, set aside by the 
Code of Canon Law and by Roman Pontiffs, especially Pius XI 
and Pius XII. 

God, of course, as provisor universalis, supplies an abundance 
of potential vocations but the search for these and their develop- 
ment with God’s grace is committed to his ministers acting as 
“second causes’? and provisores particulares just as the other 
sacred functions such as preaching and applying the merits of 
Christ by the sacraments are committed to them. This point is 
so fundamental that I take the liberty of mentioning a few 
sources which throw light upon it: 


1. Our Lord’s command Rogate ergo dominum messis etc. 
in Matt.9:37 and Luke 10:2 read in conjunction with 
the consistent interpretation and application of the 
text by the Sovereign Pontiffs; 

2. The Pontificale Romanum (De Ordinatione subdiaconi); 

3. The theology on divine providence, e.g. St. Thomas, 
Summa Theol., Part I. Q. 22; 
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4. The Catechism of the Council of Trent (De Ordinis 
sacramento); 

. The Code of Canon Law, e.g. Canon 968, § I & Canon 
1353; 
. Benedict XIV, Ubi primum; 
. Leo XIII, Depuis le jour (especially N. 7); 
Benedict XV, Maximum illud; 
Pius XI, Officiorum omnium, 

Rerum Ecclesiae, 

Ad catholici sacerdotii; 
10. Pius XII, Menti Nostrae, 

Evangelii praecones. 


When this necessary foundation is laid the reader will be 
ready to hear the Holy Father’s appeal. He will want to know: 
(1) what does the Pontiff ask us to do? (2) amongst whom are 
we to exercise this apostolate? and (3) what means does he 
invite us to employ ? 

As to the first point the Pope leaves no room for doubt: 
“Tt is necessary, with the help of divine grace, to recruit new 
colleagues and associates in our labours (alios advocare collegas ac 
laboris socios). Therefore, in a paternal spirit We exhort 
especially the bishops and all those who are in any way engaged 
in the care of souls to give their attention to this most important 
matter which is intimately connected with the life of the Church. 
It is undoubtedly true that the Society which Christ founded will 
never lack the priests necessary for its mission; but, at the same 
time, it is necessary for all of us to watch and labour, mindful 
of the words of Our Lord ‘ the harvest, indeed is great but the 
labourers are few,’ and to make every effort that a very large 
number of holy ministers will be provided for the Church ”— 
omni nisu contendamus ut quam plurimi habeantur et quam 
sanctissimi Dei administri. The list of persons who are expected 
to take part in this crusade is then given. They are: parents, 
pastors, confessors, superiors of seminaries and, in fact all 
priests and all the faithful. The quest for vocations is to be 
made at all times and in all places—semper et ubique are the 
Pope’s words—and, therefore it is necessary to pursue it not 
merely in the seminaries, it must be brought into all schools 
and educational establishments and into the ranks of those who 
are engaged in the activities of the Catholic apostolate. 
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The means? First and foremost there must be prayer: 
“Our Divine Redeemer Himself shows us the surest way of 
procuring (the word used is suscitari) numerous candidates for 
the priesthood: ‘ pray .. . the Lord of the harvest, that He send 
labourers into His harvest.’ We must beg God to do that by our 
humble and confident prayer.’’ It is obvious that we priests 
must use prayer consistently as ordinary means of procuring 
more priests for the Church. As for the faithful, Pius XI 
suggested that some special prayer be added to the Rosary and 
other devotions in the cathedrals and churches and that daily 
prayer should be offered by the young people in the schools, 
colleges, etc. 

After prayer the great means to be used are our sermons 
and instructions (and Pius XII adds even private conversations) 
explaining the exalted dignity of the priesthood, its beauty, its 
necessity and its great merit. The aim will be to remove 
prejudice and false notions about the priesthood, to arouse in 
the generous hearts of youth a desire to enter the sacred ministry 
and to inspire parents “‘ to pray earnestly to God that they may 
be worthy to have at least one of their sons enrolled in God’s 
service.” 

What a mighty recruiting machine the Holy Father 
contemplates in his great Exhortation addressed to the bishops 
and priests of the universal Church! What a net he wishes to 
cast ! It would be presumption to attempt to improve upon it. 
The Pontiff warns us that prudence and wisdom must be 
exercised in the actual choice of boys whom we encourage or 
advise to prepare for the priesthood. The factors to be con- 
sidered are: physical and intellectual suitability, moral suit- 
ability and a sufficiently pure intention. The authors of the 
book I have suggested will have no difficulty in explaining 
these points and every priest will easily know what boys he 
should not encourage. In the last resort it is the bishop (or his 
delegate) or the superior of the religious or missionary body who 
will make the final decision. 

The publication I have suggested should, at all costs 
include an English version of Menti Nostrae which would main- 
tain the clarity, vigour and precision of the original and preserve 
the precious aroma of charity which characterizes this marvellous 
document. It is not an exaggeration to say that no priest should 
deprive himself of the blessing of these forty pages of spiritual 
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reading. (The Furrow has issued a reprint of the N.C.W.C. 
translation which costs only sixpence). 

In conclusion I suggest that it would be a great advantage 
if the book would include a complete list of the colleges in 
Ireland which prepare students for the priesthood as well as a 
list of the religious and missionary bodies giving, in a few lines, 
the purpose of each and the official titles and addresses of the 
various superiors. 


St. Columban’s College, 


Dalgan Park, 
Navan. JOHN BLOWICK 


THE PARISH OF LOUISBURGH 


We are indebted to Canon Heaney, parish priest of Louis- 
burgh, Co. Mayo (diocese of Tuam), for the following statistics 
of his parish: 

Number of families . 566 
Catholic population . 2,440 
Number of priests serving in Ireland . 18 
Number of priests serving abroad , 18 
Total 36 
Note: The Editor would be glad to saute Pi time to time 
authenticated figures from parishes which are outstanding 
for the number of vocations. No claim to a record is made 
for any of the figures given here. 


A SON TO GOD 


The furthest limit and highest peak attainable by the 
love of two human beings, is to give to God, for a higher — 
service, the son He has given them. 


The priest’s vocation is a pure gift from God. Yet 

it passes through the heart of the mother, and that will 

give her greatness and cause for gratitude, for eternity. 
—Cardinal Suhard J 
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THE POSITION TO-DAY 


GERARD MONTAGUE 


y chief purpose in this short article is to set down some 

figures and facts concerning the present position of 

vocations to the diocesan priesthood in this country. 
In recent times it has been commonly felt that there is a notable 
decrease in the number of candidates for the diocesan priesthood. 
Four or five Irish dioceses are unable to supply fully their own 
needs and are under the necessity of borrowing young priests on 
temporary missions; moreover, to the many appeals which come 
to Maynooth from bishops in various parts of the English-speak- 
ing world who are anxious to accept young priests for at least 
temporary appointments in their dioceses comparatively few 
of our students are free to respond. It is difficult to assess the 
exact number of students who on leaving our secondary schools 
seek admission into the ranks of the diocesan clergy but the 
following figures concerning entrants to Maynooth seem to 
indicate a proportionate falling off: 


Table 1: Numbers of Catholic boys who passed the Leaving 
Certificate or Senior Grade Examinations and the 
numbers entering Maynooth. 


TWENTY-SIX . SIX MAY- 
YEAR COUNTIES COUNTIES TOTAL NOOTH 
1932 840 130 970 | 101 
1935 1,100 150 - 1,250 86 
1939 | 1,470 275 1,745 | 75 
1942 1,430 200 1,630 81 
1944 1,460 240 1,700 68 
1949 1,833 340 2,173 83 
1950 2,050 400 2,450 15 


These figures are merely approximations since the 
Departments of Education do not publish data on the religious 
denominations of examinees. In the Twenty-Six Counties, the 
Leaving Certificate is not always taken by persons who intend 
to enter Trinity College. Hence I have calculated that Catholic 
boys form about 95% or 96% of the total examined ; in the Six 
Counties Catholics in this age group are about 38% of the total 
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population but since for social and other reasons a somewhat 
smaller proportion of Catholics take secondary education I have 
calculated that Catholic boys form about 35% of the total 
number who passed the examination. The table merely shows 
that while the number of graduates from our secondary schools 
has greatly increased during the past twenty years the number 
of entrants to Maynooth has decreased. 

In considering this decrease from nearly 11% to just more 
than 3% of the secondary school pupils we must bear in mind 
that in many cases condidates for admission to Maynooth 
cannot be accepted by their bishops because it has been found 
necessary to limit entrants to the number required for the needs 
of the diocese. Although the numbers_in our ordination classes 
have become smaller in the past few years, nevertheless a notable 
percentage of the young priests ordained in Maynooth still take 
temporary missions abroad. Nowadays, however, they com- 
monly do so for much shorter periods than were customary 
twenty years ago. The figures for the past five years are as 
follows, with the numbers in brackets showing the number who 
took temporary missions abroad: 


TOTAL NO. ORDAINED IN MAYNOOTH 


PROVINCE (NO. GOING ABROAD) 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


30 (20) 
8 (0) 
20 (11) 
8 (3) 


22 (10) 
8 (0) 
23 (11) 
8(1) . 


21 (7) 

16 (0) 

27 (18) 
9 (2) 


22 (8) 
(0) 

19 (13) 
23 (11) 


8 (2) 
8 (1) 
18 (14) 
9 (2) 


While emigration from this country continues it is clearly 
desirable, and for the salvation of the souls of our emigrants 
perhaps even necessary, that Irish priests continue to follow 
their countrymen into the various parts of the English speaking 
world. From the six missionary colleges (i.e. the colleges at 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Thurles, Waterford, Wexford and All 
Hallows College, Dublin) about 80 priests go each year to 
dioceses in England, America and Australia, etc. (In 1945-'49 
the exact number was 427). Obviously, if the number 
ordained for the home mission is allowed to fall much below the 
present level there will inevitably be a danger also of a decline 
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in the educational and other standards required of candidates. 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, speaking of the necessity of 
fostering vocations says: ‘‘ On this point, with paternal solicitude 
we exhort bishops especially and with them all others in any 
way responsible for the flock of Christ to take up and promote 
this most important work, on which more than on anything else 
the future condition of the Church depends.” The future 
condition of the Church depends on the priesthood more than on 
anything else and the surest test of the state of religion in a 
diocese is the regularity with which the good Christian families 
of the diocese give to it the priests it needs. 

In every diocese in Ireland there are some parishes rich in 
vocations to the priesthood while there are others which seldom 
or never give a native son to the priesthood. Undoubtedly the 
development of a good tradition in any school or parish depends 
in large measure on the example and zeal of the parochial clergy. 
The Code of Canon Law and the National Statutes impose a 
serious obligation in this matter: Canon 1353 directs: “‘ Priests, 
especially parish priests, should take care that boys who show 
signs of an ecclesiastical vocation should be protected from the 
contagion of the world, they should instruct such boys in piety 
and the elements of learning and foster in them the seed of 
divine vocation.” And No. 292 of the Maynooth Statutes states: 
“ Hortamur in Domino parochos ut in pueris bona indole praeditis, 
qui spem afferant se, sacris initiatos, Ecclesiae ministros utiles 
fore, divinae vocationis germen foveant.” This does not mean that 
there should be between the parochial clergy and the represen- 
tatives of missionary and religious congregations an undignified 
competition to capture suitable candidates for their ministry. 
The Holy Father points out the way, when he says: ‘‘ We beg all 
priests, whether they live in the world or are members of religious 
orders or congregations, to work together zealously through 
harmony of wills and the pooling of their strength in a spirit of 
brotherhood, for the attainment of the common goal, which is 
the welfare of the Church, and for the achievement of their own 
sanctity and that of their neighbours. ...” 

Experience has shown that we do not swell the ranks of 
the parochial priesthood by dissuading boys from entering 
religion or going on the foreign missions. We cannot talk at all 
about the ideals of the priesthood unless we have an interest in 
the pagan missions. Father John Heneghan, one of the Maynooth 
missionaries killed in the Philippines, has ‘written: “ The 
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missionary work of a nation is her pledge before men and angels 
that Christ is still living in the land.” Cardinal Manning, when 
he was criticised for his support to the foreign missions at a 
time when England was sadly in need of priests, had the courage 
to declare: “‘ It is quite true that we have need of men and means 
at home; and it is because we have need of more men and more 
means by a great deal than we as yet possess that I am convinced 
that we ought to send both men and means abroad. It is 
because I believe that in enriching others we shall impoverish 
ourselves that I, therefore, believe it to be our duty; and I 
believe it to be strictly in accordance with the letter and spirit 
of our Master’s example . . .”’ Cardinal Vaughan, who never 
ceased to plead for English missionary activity, warned his 
critics: “‘ Men are too apt to imagine that faith and salvation 
are the result of mere human activity and devotion and that the 
more we concentrate all our forces on our own land, the more 
certainly shall we secure to it these blessings.’’ (Both quoted by 
Denis Gwynn in The Clergy Review, February 1946.) 

Missionary congregations must on their side take care that 
the appeal is never merely to a boy’s desire for adventure and to 
see foreign countries. Prudent missionary propaganda which 
bases its appeal on the only. worthy motive for which a man 
should seek to become a priest—love of Christ crucified and of 
the souls for whom Christ died—will redound to the general 
good of the priesthood. We must not, of course, allow all our 
resources to be drained away and, therefore, the case for the 
parochial priesthood must be put before young students, not in 
opposition to, but alongside the appeals for religious or mission- 
ary vocations. This task should not be left to the priests in the 
junior seminaries, where often boys do not easily accept such 
guidance from their priest-teachers; but it must be done by 
parochial priests who can know best the family background, 
environment, etc. of suitable candidates. Young boys need the 
encouragement of an invitation to seek the diocesan priesthood 
and an assurance that in it they will have ample opportunities 
for good work and generous sacrifice, for the secular priest too 
leaves all things to follow Christ. The parochial clergy will also 
strive to offer assistance in the making of material arrangements, 
and in providing that the financial burden will not fall too 
heavily on a boy’s parents. 

‘Nowadays, when education other in life -is so 
heavily subsidised, the priesthood, especially for the home 
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mission, implies serious financial difficulties for parents. While 
this may be an advantage in removing the danger of unworthy 
motives, it may also deter worthy candidates. Our people need 
to be informed that they will not be required to carry the burden 
of expenses unaided; that as a student progresses in the seminary 
he receives more and more assistance from diocesan and college 
burses. 

No exact social survey has as yet been taken of ecclesias- 
tical students in this country but in view of the increasing 
urbanisation of our population the following figures may be of 
some interest. Of the students at present in Maynooth about 
64% are from country parishes or from small towns (i.e. with 
population not greater than 500 or 600); about 50% are the sons 
of farmers, 24% are sons of business people (shopkeepers etc.), 
7% are of parents employed in the Civil Service (including 
police) and about 19% sons of professional people (doctors, 
teachers, etc.). The average amount spent by a student on 
personal expenses (books, clothes, fees, etc.) may be estimated 
at £650 for the seven years between the conclusion of his 
secondary school course and his ordination. To meet this sum 
is no light task for middle-class parents who are anxious to 
provide a sufficient education for all their children, not merely 
for the ecclesiastical student. 

I would agree with Father Blowick in urging that the 
parochial clergy join forces with the various religious and 
missionary societies in their efforts to encourage. vocations. 
While a great many different appeals are being made it is 
inevitable that some perplexity and confusion will be engendered 
in the minds of secondary school students. Thank God the 
minds of these young students can be turned easily and naturally 
towards the priesthood but they must not be distracted and 
confused in their efforts to discover what is God’s will in their 
regard. Finally, parochial priests must not forget their duty to 
urge their people to pray that God may grant in abundance the 
graces of vocation. Every campaign for the fostering of 
vocations must begin with a crusade of prayer. “ Beyond all 
doubt the society founded by Christ will never be without the 
priests it needs. But it behoves us all to be vigilant and to work, 
bearing in mind the words: ‘ The harvest indeed is abundant 
but the labourers are few.’ ” (Pins XII in Menti Nostrae). 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. - GERARD 


= 
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te his Encyclical Ad catholici sacerdotii the late Pope Pius XI 
urged the laity to assist, in an organised manner, in the 
work of helping priestly vocations. 


For by Catholic Action [the Pope said] the laity share 
in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church, and hence it 
cannot neglect this vital problem of priestly vocations. ... 

. .. May all members of Catholic Action feel the honour 
which thus falls on their association. Let them be per- 
suaded that in no better way than by this work for an 
increase in the ranks of the secular and regular clergy can 
the Catholic laity really participate in the high dignity of 
the “‘ kingly priesthood,” which the prince of the apostles 
attributes to the whole body of the redeemed. (cf. 1 Peter 
11.9). 


It is a remarkable fact that for forty years prior to this 
encyclical a lay organisation, St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ 
Society, had been working quietly here in Ireland with the 
special object of assisting aspirants to the priesthood who were 
unable to make the necessary financial provision for themselves. 
It is interesting to note also that the Holy Father had, four 
years before the issue of the encyclical, imparted his special 
blessing and sent a message of encouragement to the Society’s 
members. Nor was this the only mark of Papal approval which 
the Society had received, for as far back as 1915, on the recom- 
mendation of the bishops of Ireland, His Holiness, Pope 
Benedict XV had blessed the work. The bishops of Ireland had 
themselves previously issued from their June 1915 meeting a 
commendation in the following terms: 


The work is in the highest sense apostolic, and we 
rejoice in its success. We heartily commend the work of 
the Association to our Catholic people. 


More recently still, when the Society had grown very 
considerably, this papal and hierarchical approval was renewed. 
The bishops of Ireland on the 7th October 1947 signified their 
approval of a new Constitution for the organisation; and the 
present Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, graciously accepted a 
special copy of the Constitution and subsequéntly, on the 
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10th August 1951, sent a personally signed blessing to its 
members. 

I have thought it well to preface this article by a reference 
to the evidence of ecclesiastical sanction and to emphasise 
especially the comparatively recently approval by the hierarchy 
of the Society’s revised Constitution, which is the source of its 
current organisational plan as well as the basis of the procedure 
which governs the conditions under which assistance is given to 
those whom the Society decides to help towards the priesthood. 
If the work is to be appreciated it is essential that the principles 
upon which it is based should be understood. In particular the 
method used in the selection of the students adopted by the 
Society should be widely known. 

The coming into being of St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ 
Society in the year 1895 was not the result of any preconceived 
or deliberate effort to establish a new organisation. Rather it 
appears to have been due to a blossoming forth of a prior 
movement which had taken root in Ireland thirty years earlier. 
This original movement was initiated by a Galway lady, Miss 
Olivia Blake (afterwards Mrs. Taaffe), and its work consisted in 
spreading devotion to St. Joseph. Those enrolled became 
members of the Arch-Confraternity of St. Joseph, set up at 
Maranville' (Haute Marne) France, a pious association which was 
highly indulgenced by the then reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius IX, 
who, it will be remembered, proclaimed St. Joseph Patron of 
the Universal Church. Irish members of the Arch-Confraternity 
had increased considerably when the helping of aspirants to the 
priesthood was suggested ; and it may have seemed to Mrs. 
Taaffe and those associated with her that this new work super- 
imposed on her humble organisation was a providential develop- 
ment. So important an activity would be most appropriate for 
devoted clients of St. Joseph, for it presented them with an 
opportunity to express externally that inner devotion which they 
had cultivated. On the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph 
1895 Mrs. Taaffe succeeded after many attempts in having 
La Gerbe, the official organ of the Shrine and Arch-Confraternity, 
translated into English and published under the title St. Joseph’s 
Sheaf. An early issue of the Sheaf appealed for help for a boy 
who wished to study for the priesthood but was unable to 
provide for his education. Out of what seemed a purely accidental 


2 Miss Blake had visited Maranville as early as January 1867. 
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happening grew the work which the Society has been doing ever 
since. The Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph is regarded ag 
the Society’s birthday. 


From this simple beginning a unique organisation has 
grown. Through the years the Society grew steadily, and by 
1930, thirty-five years after its inception there was a sound, 
although measured by present day standards not a very large, 
organisation made up of a number of district branches in Dublin 
and throughout the country, together with one vocationally 
organised unit, the Garda Siochana branch. 


With the formation of a branch confined to Civil Servants 
towards the end of 1930 there commenced a period of extraor- 
dinary activity in the Society. This new branch was followed by 
others similarly organised and it soon became evident that a 
field of vast possibilities—one hitherto almost untouched—had 
been opened up. The aims of the Society seemed to make a 
special appeal to the workers in the organised avocations for in 
a comparatively brief period membership had increased by 
thousands, and these compact, well organised new branches, 
built, as they were, on the common bond of the member’s daily 
work, brought with them an organisational stability never 
previously experienced. This is borne out by the continuous 
growth! of the Society to the present day; a growth, it should be 
explained, which has been maintained without undue forcing of 
the organisation and with the very minimum of publicity. 


1 The following is the list of Vocational Branches : 
Civic Guards Insurance Bacon Trade 
Civil Service Bankers Laundries 
Electricity Service Printers Sugar & Allied Trades 
Commercial Pharmacy Bakers 
Teachers Licensed Trade Engineering 
Transport Local Authorities Building Trades 
Motor Trade Clothing Trade Aviation 
Meat Federation 


Two further branches are at the moment in the process of or- 
ganisation, viz. Journalists and those engaged in the manufacture of 
soap. 

An interesting feature is that the Vocational Branches are com- 
posed of all grades. Employers and employees work side by side in 
the Society. : 


: 
( 
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- The figures which follow show some of the external results 
of that growth: 


-1930 1952 

MEMBERSHIP (approximate) 6,000 70,000 
MEMBER’S 

CONTRIBUTIONS. . £1,500 £17,000 
No. oF STUDENTS 

BEING MAINTAINED. . . 50 425 
VOCATIONALLY ORGAN- 

ISED BRANCHES or i 22 


During the present year (1952) forty-five of the Society’s 
students were ordained priests and it is estimated that there are 
now between 500 and 600 priests on the mission—home and 
foreign—who during their preparation for the priesthood were 
assisted by the Society. 

At the time this rapid expansion began it was providential 
that those responsible for the development of the organisation 
had the assistance of wise and zealous advisers who foresaw 
clearly that it was essential for the life of the Society that all 
members, but especially those in the newly formed branches 
should be encouraged to appreciate fully the nature of the work 
in which they were engaged and its far-reaching implications. 
‘Therefore within the various groups it has been continually 
‘stressed that the Society’s end is a spiritual one, and that 
consequently spiritual means must be employed to attain this 
end. To quote the Constitution: 


The work undertaken by the Society shall not be 
regarded as confined to the material order. The members 
shall recognise that without prayer and sacrifice no apostolic 
work can bear fruit. 


And this is no mere pious wish, for within the Society, closely 
following its external development, a movement has grown to 
Stimulate its members to strive for a deepening of their own 
spiritual lives, for a better understanding of vital Catholic 
‘principles; to encourage them to live according to, to diffuse, 
and, when necessary, defend those principles. Obviously 
vocational groups are particularly suitable for participation in 
this internal movement. Cultivating the spirituality of its 


1 Const. Par 3, Sec. 1. 
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members also assures the permanence of the Society itself and 
the efficacy and merit of its work. ‘ Christ must be formed in 
the conscience of each Catholic, before Catholics can be apt to 
fight for Christ.” said Pope Benedict XV. St. Joseph’s Young 
Priests’ Society aims at the extension of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth through an increase in the Catholic priesthood. It follows 
that if the organisation is to become a perfect instrument for 
its task, Christ must be formed in the conscience of its members. 
This reference to the internal aspect of the Society brings 
to mind what may be regarded as the most important adjust- 
ment that followed in the wake of vocational organising. It 
was the introduction of the arrangement which provided that 
each branch should have a chaplain duly appointed by ecclesias- 
tical authority. Every organised unit of the Society has at 
present a priest to guide and assist, in a very special way, the 
officers and promoters who are responsible not only for the 
proper organisation of the branch, but also to a great extent 
for the propagation of its spirit throughout the whole organised 
body. A noted authority on catholic lay organisation states 
that no metaphor draws nearer to the truth than that which 
calls the priest “‘ the soul of his association.” Here in this 
simple organisation the priest’s work is above all the modelling 
of souls. He is the “ educator” with a wide field and with 
untold opportunities. At the monthly branch meetings, which 
the chaplain attends, the key members—the leaders, actual and 
potential, are brought together. After studying his varied 
group the chaplain explains the vast implications of the work 
in which the Society is engaged: the extension of the Church 
through the desire of the members to assist ‘“‘ the ministry of 
priests at home and abroad.”* Who can say more precisely 
than the chaplain what the potentialities of this Society are; 
who can teach more effectively what the priesthood is; why the 
Society’s members have chosen this work of fostering priestly 
vocations, and how that work should be done? The priest, in 
this intimate group, points to the vital need for Catholic living 
in the world today; shows that what one undertakes as a member 
of this Society is not a work of supererogation, but rather an 
obligation arising from one’s baptism, one’s membership of the 


* Letter Accepimus, to the hierarchy of Colombia, Aug. 1, 1916. 
2 Mons. Civardi—A Manual of Catholic Action, Vol. 1, Chap. VII. 
3 Const. Par. 4, Soc. II. 
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Church. And, in accordance with the very first paragraph of the 
Constitution, the chaplain endeavours to inculcate a deeper 
appreciation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
a greater knowledge and love of the Mass. The Mass, it has been 
truly said, “is the heart of the apostolic action of the priest 
and layman alike.” It is, and must always remain, the centre 
of the whole work of this Society dedicated to St. Joseph. 

I come now to explain the nature of the material assistance 
given by members towards the formation of priests. It will be 
seen that nothing has been overlooked to ensure, so far as is 
humanly possible, that the candidates helped towards the 
priesthood by this lay organisation pass the strictest tests laid 
down by the Church. 

Eight years ago, when the number of applications to the 
Society for assistance had taken a sharp upward trend, it was 
recognised that a revision of the arrangements for the examination 
of the credentials of applicants was desirable. The Council of the 
Society evolved a new system, which is that now in force, and 
made provision for the change in the Constitution then about to 
be introduced. The altered plan provided for a board of 
examiners, composed altogether of priests, the members of 
which would be selected by ecclesiastical authority. 

The proposal was agreed to by the hierarchy even prior to 
the approval of the Constitution as a whole. It has operated 
very satisfactorily ever since. The board of examiners numbers 
eight priests, exclusive of the Chief Chaplain of the Society, who 
acts as chairman. Its members are selected by the four arch- 
bishops; and it is therefore representative of the four ecclesias- 
tical provinces of Ireland. Regarding the board’s functions, the 
Constitution lays down that: 

The selection of students for adoption shall be com- 
mitted to a board of priests nominated by the four 
archbishops.? 

Under that brief rule every application to the Society for 
‘assistance is laid before the board of priests. If the board 
approves an application the lay executive may provide the 
desired assistance. Should the application be not approved by 
the board the lay executive is precluded from giving it any 
farther consideration. 


t Const. Dedication. . 
2 Const. Par. 33, Sec. VI. 
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It should be emphasised that whether the candidate is a 
young boy seeking assistance to help him through his secondary 
school course, or a more mature student commencing his 
ecclesiastical studies, whether he desires the home or foreign 
mission, the most reliable evidence will be called for as proof of 
his suitability to become a candidate for the priesthood; and in 
every case a guarantee must be forthcoming, prior to any 
consideration of his case, that the applicant has been accepted 
by the superior of an approved college. 

There is one aspect of this question of the adoption of 
students upon which comment may be needed, and upon 
which there may still be some misunderstanding. It is the 
extent to which the Society provides financialiy for its adoptees. 
The Constitution states: 


_ Parents are expected to contribute according to their 
means and in making recommendations the Council of the 
Society or executive committee concerning the adoption 
of students the board of examiners shall make any pro- 
posals that may seem proper to them regarding the propor- 
tion of the pension to be contributed by the parents or 
guardians of the students.? 


When adoption of the student is being notified to the 
parents, invariably it is made clear that the Society does not 
undertake to provide for the payment of extras, outfits, books, 
or other such items. At the same time, it is made clear that 
adoption of the student is conditional on the payment by the 
family of the pre-determined annual contribution during the 
period for which the Society has assumed responsibilty. 
In many cases substantial amounts are received from parents. 
Generally the payments range from 10% to 50% of the pension 
payable by the Society. In many cases parents of adopted 
students are known to be making real sacrifices. It should be 
added, too, that some missionary colleges accept the Society’s 
students at a reduced rate, so that the num rs of cases in which 
the Society undertakes to make provision for the full college 
pension is so low as to be almost negligible. The Society, it will 
be seen, does not relieve the parents of the adopted students of 
their financial responsibilities until it is shown that such parents 
are unable to meet the expenses involved. While it is not 


t Const. Par 35, Sec. VI. 
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practicable to give here precise details regarding the type of 
student assisted or the avocations of their parents, it may be 
said that the Society’s adoptees are drawn from almost every 
walk in life and from every diocese in the country. The great 
majority come from homes situated in rural areas; and, all, with 
the exception of a small number being provided for in foreign 
countries, are pursuing their studies in Irish colleges. At the 
moment, students of the Society are studying in more than fifty 
colleges in this country, many of them in diocesan seminaries. 

The expansion which followed the introduction of the new 
organisational plan tended also to widen the scope of the Society’s 
work; and in this connection two outstanding changes in policy 
come to mind. They were, the inclusion of students for the home 
mission amongst those assisted, and the helping of the native 
clergy in selected pagan countries, such as China, India and 
certain parts of Africa. These extensions, together with the 
many developments already recounted, provide evidence that 
there has been progress in every aspect of the Society’s work. 
The best guarantee of a continuance along the road towards 
perfection will be, under God, a still more intensive effort on the 
part of each one of its members to realise the first and most 
fundamental reason for the existence of the Society, to encourage 
all who participate in its work of imitating St. Joseph in the 
unique réle assigned to him as foster-father of Jesus Christ. 
For as St. Joseph was the material provider for Christ 
Himself, similarly the members of the Society aspire, in 
undertaking this work, to follow as closely as they may in 
the footsteps of their holy patron by making his life of prayer, 
humility and sacrifice their model and by providing for those 
who need their help to reach the priesthood. As in the past, so 
the Society of the future will keep close to St. Joseph. Its 
members will recognise that his is the hand to guide its further 
development; to help towards full maturity this work by which 
they are given the wonderful privilege of assisting their protegées 
to become “ other Christs.” 


St. Joseph's Young Priests’ Society, 
23 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. M. J. O'NEILL 


THE DIOCESAN COLLEGE 


JOHN KEARNEY 


N the words of the prospectus of one of them, the purpose of 

our secondary colleges is “the twofold one of preparing 

young candidates for the priesthood, and of imparting a 
sound, liberal, Catholic education to such as are intended for 
secular pursuits.” In dealing with the presentation of the 
priesthood to our boys, I propose to advert mainly to our 
diocesan colleges, firstly because I know little of the practice 
in other colleges, and secondly because our diocesan colleges 
are the main source of Irish vocations to the priesthood. 

Canon 1353 reads: “ Priests, especially parish priests, shall 
take pains to preserve with special care from the contagion of 
the world, boys who manifest indications of an ecclesiastical 
vocation.”’ If all priests are bound by law to win suitable boys 
for the priesthood, by the very nature of their office priests 
engaged in teaching, say in a diocesan college, are peculiarly 
bound. “The College” in an Irish diocese is essentially the 
nursery of priests. It was founded primarily to supply priests, 
first for the diocese, and afterwards for the Church at large. 
The bishop is ultimately responsible for the provision of priests 
for his diocese. He must however have the co-operation of the 
parochial clergy and more particularly of the seminary priests. 
The essence of their office is the training of priests. They have 
unique opportunities for recruiting boys for Christ’s army. 
Every hour of the day, they are in immediate contact with 
young Catholic minds which are profoundly influenced by them. 
They have constant opportunities of training these young 
minds, spiritually, morally and intellectually. As is clear from 
Canon 1353, they are bound to use these opportunities in the 
interests of the diocese and of the Church. 

How are our colleges doing their work? Speaking for one 
college, which may be taken as representative, one may say 
that they are doing it well. Never fewer than 40% of the boys 
finishing their course in this college, and sometimes as many 
as 60% or 70%, proceed to major seminaries. Humanly speaking, 
it is not easy to point to the causes of this annually recurring 
harvest of vocations. On the part of the college authorities, 
there is no formal presentation of the priesthood to boys as a 
career; no conscious suasion of them. In fact, the attitude of 
the priests to the boys has been, and is, that a boy must be 
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rather sure of himself before deciding to go on for the priesthood. 
The emphasis is on the utter freedom of choice of state in life 
by the boy himself. Sometimes boys who wish to become 
priests, after careful consideration, are advised not to go forward 
to major seminaries. This is as it should be, of course. 


While it is true that the college authorities do not con- 
sciously or directly sway the boys towards the priesthood, the 
indirect and imponderable influence exerted on their minds are 
many, as I hope to show. The constant association with priests, 
in class and out of it, on the playing fields and in the production 
of school theatricals, is bound to affect the individual boy 
enormously. Especially is this true of the out-of-class activities 
like games and theatricals, where the priests seriously interest 
themselves in these. From the nature of things the boys get a 
different slant on the priesthood. They see the priest off the 
rostrum, so to speak, and are less timid in their approach to him. 
Inevitably, even boys who had not considered the priesthood as 
being for them, from such constant association, begin to consider 
it. A casual question, dropped quietly and privately, to a boy 
one gets to know well in these extra-class activities, will often 
produce surprising results. He will open his mind to the priest, 
and very quickly, doubts and apparent difficulties can be swept 
away. 

How may one try to explain this high proportion of 
vocations ? Diocesan colleges draw their pupils from families 
which are the salt of the Irish earth. The grace of God shines 
from their innocent, unspoilt, boyish eyes when they come 
fresh from the Irish fields and little towns, to “ the College.” 
Hidden away in the hearts of most of them is the hope that one 
day “ I might be a priest.’? Their whole background is the finest 
preparation possible for the making of a priest. Solidly pious 
Catholic mothers and fathers, teachers with a sense of their 
high calling, parochial clergy with their kindly, paternal interest 
in the school-children and particularly in the altar servers and 
choir boys—all are active agents preparing the minds of the 
future college boys for the greatest vocation on earth. 


The college’s function then is comparatively straight- 
forward. Its task is to foster in every way this boyish idealism. 
It must provide a suitable environment for the growing of the 
seeds of vocation, already implanted. It must train the boys 
spiritually, intellectually and physically, so that at the end of 
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their course they will be fit for specialized training, if the Lord 
needs them. 

In the purely spiritual training of the boys two things stand 
out in their college lives. The requirements of Canon Law see 
to it that the boys are afforded every opportunity of developing 
a warm piety. So first there is the well-established daily round 
of prayer: morning prayer, Mass, visits, night prayers, easy 
access to the sacraments, the Sunday sermon especially planned 
to meet their needs. In this latter connection it is sometimes 
suggested that there are many colleges in which there is never 
a talk on vocations, and where the subject is broached only by 
visiting religious or missionary propagandists, who present an 
“angle” on the priesthood. A little getting of heads together 
by the college priests, who, presumably, preach in turn every 
Sunday, should meet the case. A couple of sermons a term 
devoted specifically to vocations should suffice. They could be 
given at such suitable times as Mission Sunday, St. Patrick’s 
Day and Pentecost Sunday. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that the most effective place for clearing the air is the class-hall 
and elsewhere, as may appear later. 

The second big factor in the boys’ spiritual training is, or 
. ought to be, their Christian Doctrine class. This class should be 
the very heart of the school. -It must be absolutely evident to 
the boys that Christian Doctrine is the really important subject. 
Ample class time must be given to it, say, half an hour every 
day, i.e. two and a half or three hours per week. If study time be 
officially divided among the different subjects, Christian Doctrine 
must have its own special time. Where it is at all possible, 
classes should not be taken in globo by one or two teachers. 
The disadvantages of this procedure are obvious. Each class in 
the school should have its own special Christian Doctrine teacher. 
The smaller and more intimate the class is, the more effective 
will be the teaching. Boys coming to the college are full of 
honest, uncritical idealism. They are born hero worshippers and 
enthusiasts for “‘ causes.’”’ The focus for this enthusiasm should 
be the Christian Doctrine class. The programme prescribed by 
the hierarchy, if properly taught, is more than satisfactory. 
The boys must be required to work at Christian Doctrine at 
least as hard as they work at other subjects for secular examina- 
tions. It should be made clear to them that the annual Religious 
Knowledge examination is “ different’; and public feeling in 
the school should be that whatever is not done Christian 
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Doctrine will be. Failure to do as well as one ought in this 
examination should be regarded as a disgrace for the individual 
boy concerned. 

All this, while necessary, will be of little use if the spirit 
of the class is not religious. The atmostphere of the class should 
not be constrained. On the contrary, freedom of inquiry and 
questioning should be of the essence. Questions from the boys 
must be encouraged; all questions answered—even the silly 
ones; free-and-easy discussion allowed. This may sound far- 
fetched, but it is not. Anyone having even a slight experience 
of the healty hunger of Irish boys for exact and intimate know- 
ledge of everything connected with their religion, knows that 
this is true. Boys, though naturally shy, can be very voluble 
when they feel that they will not be laughed at (for them the 
unforgivable offence), and that their questions will be taken 
seriously. Even the Junior boys can be given a connected grasp 
of what Christianity means to them and to the world, if the 
class be conducted in the right way. Take the Gospel for 
example. This should not be treated in a scholastic, dry-as-dust, 
Higher Criticism fashion. That may come later in their lives. 
The Gospel story must be made live for them. It is the story of 
Christ, a real person, who was the Son of God. Boys will readily 
react to the human side of Christ as shown in the Gospel—His 
love for children, for the sick, for the lame dog, e.g. the Prodigal 
Son, the Pharisee and the Publican. The homorous touches too, 
should be brought out, e.g. the fat, short-legged, looked-down-on 
little man, Zachaeus, running-up to hide in a tree and the 
beautiful sequel, so revealing of Christ’s character, to his act 
of faith. 

The Gospel narrative should be linked up in their minds 
with the Church History prescribed. In the Gospel they will 
be brought to see how Christ founded a society to which all 
men are bound to belong; how Christ gave to His apostles and 
their successors, the bishops and priests, the command to go 
into the whole world and spread this society. Church History 
will be a really living thing for them, if it is treated, not as a 
dead tale of things long ago, but as the stirring, ever-living story 
of men’s struggle, against the powers of evil, to do what Christ 
commanded—teach the faith to every creature. 

Again when one is dealing with the commandments or the 
sacraments, as done say in Hart’s The Student’s Catholic Doctrine, 
the boys must be shown how alive and real the Church’s practice 
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is; how it is the carrying out in our lives of what Christ taught, 
as they learned in the Gospels. Here too the subject matter 
must not be studied in a purely academic way. Boys at this age 
are bubbling over with enthusiastic curiosity to know the 
“inside ” story of, for example, the sacraments. They love to 
hear from first hand experience how precisely they are adminis- 
tered. In dealing with the sacrament of Orders the various 
steps taken, the powers conferred, and so on, a healthy desire 
for the priesthood may unobtrusively be aroused. Similarly 
when learning about almost all the other sacraments, Baptism, 
Penance, the Blessed Eucharist and Extreme Unction, boys 
instinctively recognise the divine adequacy of them and the 
urgent need there is for priests to administer them to “ every 
creature.’ In dealing with Social Science, the boys will see how 
truly the Church has the only answer for men’s everyday 
problems. However, there must be people to tell the world 
about it. These people, in the main, are priests. In the secular 
classes too, the whole aim of the teacher must be, whenever the 
opportunity arises, to drive home to the boys, the fact that only 
the Church has the whole truth. His teaching must breed in 
them the Catholic mind and approach in everything without 
exception. This is particularly true of the teaching of History 
and of Modern Literatures. . 

Boys who are taught in this fashion for the four or five 
years of their secondary course will have a well-grounded faith; 
their religion will proceed from conviction. If they are not 
destined to be priests, they will, as laymen, realize that they too 
have an apostolic mission ; that the faith is not something to be 
selfishly kept for one’s own use and benefit; that it is for ‘‘ every 
creature ’’; that they are bound to do what in them lies to help 
in the spreading of it. With this realization, wherever their lot 
in life be cast—at home or abroad—they will prove enthusiastic 
non-commissioned officers of Christ’s army, more than ready 
to. co-operate with their officers—the bishops and priests of 
His Church. 

Our diocesan colleges are admirably fitted to equip a boy 
-intellectually for the major seminaries. The results of the annual 
public examinations prove that. The colleges. demand from 
their boys, both from the under- and the over-average, solid and 
constant hard work. They are right to do so, because only thus 
.is character built up. The Church needs the intellectual élite for 

.Christ’s work. The best is poor enough for Him. One can there- 
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fore understand how it is that college authorities prefer the 
bright, clever boy who may turn out to be a brilliant and good 
priest doing wonderful work for Christ. The Church, however, 
must always depend mainly on the average man for the carrying 
out of Her mission. Therefore, the slow-developing, plodding 
boy must be given his chance of becoming a priest, if it can be 
prudently judged that he will eventually be successful in his aim. 


Is intellectual fitness for the priesthood being overstressed ? 
Are our colleges putting the emphasis too strongly on mere 
academic achievement, no matter at what cost it be attained ? 
Are our eyes too firmly fixed on the annual Intermediate and 
Leaving Certificate Results’ lists? Are those lists determining 
too much the type of education we are giving our boys? If so we 
are most certainly in danger of missing the eccelsiastical wood 
for the academic trees. We are seminaries; and our primary 
function is to prepare boys in every way, not in one only, for the 
training they are to get in major seminaries. Of course our 
college authorities must look carefully to scholastic results, but 
these must be seen in proper perspective. Our boys must have 
as fine an intellectual equipment as can be given them, but 
examination results, while a fair test of many things, are by no 
means a test of all the things that matter. A boy may carry 
off all the prizes and yet be a poorly-equipped aspirant to the 
priesthood. We are proud of the scholastic achievements of our 
diocesan colleges— who would not be? But human nature has 
a notorious tendency to worship at mistaken shrines, and we 
must be on our guard in this heady matter. 


The brilliant boy, therefore, must not be given special 
privileges merely because of his brilliance. He must not be 
made too much of. It is bad for him and for the school in 
general. (Incidentally, the same must be said about stars of 
other firmaments—the football and theatrical ones.) Grave 
injury can be done to all if this is not observed. The ordinary, 
hard-working average boy who must sweat for success deserves 
as much notice as the bringer-home of distinctions and scholar- 
ships. Both are but doing their reasonable service. The boy who 
uses two talents faithfully deserves more credit than the boy 
of ten who chooses to use only those he wishes, when he wishes. 
Ordinariness, loyalty, decency, a sense of doing your part, big or 
small, for Christ and His Church—these are ideals which any 
boy of good heart, and they are almost all that, can be brought 
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to see by a teacher who has these ideals at heart himself, and 
who is not inhibited by shyness or some such defect. 
In this connection the questions are sometimes asked: 
““ What do boys think of the fact that different standards of 
intelligence are required for the home and foreign missions ? 
How do they react to the comfortably-living Irish priest, 
respected by all?” The first question is based on a false 
assumption. Different standards of intelligence are not per se 
required. Practically all the major seminaries now demand 
a Leaving or Matriculation Certificate from students applying 
for entry. Many of the most brilliant boys leaving our diocesan 
colleges, go to foreign missionary colleges, for choice. The 
assumption is probably based on the fact, that some dioceses 
have an annual concursus examination for boys desiring to go 
for the home mission. Of necessity, colleges are forced to do 
this, where they are fortunate enough to have more boys going 
on for the diocese than it needs. Other things being equal—an 
important qualification—an examination is the fairest way of 
choosing candidates for the diocese. 
As for the second question, boys do not divide the priesthood 
into categories. For them the big question is: ‘‘ Shall I be a 
priest or not?” Properly taught, they understand very well, 
that if one is to be a priest, it does not really matter where one 
“works. They realize that the priesthood of the world is one—it is 
Christ’s priesthood; there is no other. For the most part they 
leave the selection of locale to God’s providence. They under- 
stand too—particularly those of Leaving Certificate age—that 
to be a priest, either at home or in foreign lands, demands 
sacrifice from him whom God has chosen to be another Christ. 
Year after year very many who could if they wished secure 
places for the home diocese, select instead the foreign missions. 
They realize that if the traditionally virile and belligerent quality 
‘of our Irish Christianity is to be kept up, we must have as good 
priests at home as those we send to journey for Christ. They, 
‘however, for themselves prefer the work on the foreign to that 
on the home front. They know from their own experience 
‘what solid, persistent, unromantic work is done in the parishes 
at home. They realize that if the future of our country’s 
missionary endeavour is to be secure the work must continue to 
‘be done by future parish pebeate and curates in the quiet ca 
~backwaters.. 
We teachers are sometimes cunally reticent to our neve 
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about that greatest of ecclesiastical colleges, the alma mater 
of so many priests, Maynooth. Boys sometimes get, how one 
cannot guess, very wrong-headed ideas about Maynooth—its 
severity, coldness, the almost impossibly high standard of 
examinations and so on. An occasional, incidental reference in 
elass to Maynooth, its history, what it has meant and means to 
Ireland and the world, the wonderful training it gives its 
students in every branch of ecclesiastical learning will help to 
dispel misunderstanding. The warm, personal “tales” of 
Maynooth life should also be given, as they help boys to see how 
human Maynooth is. Father Kevin’s books and The Silhouette 
prove useful in this connection. 

Our colleges must see to the physical well-being of the boys 
for the Church needs strong, manly priests. For this reason we 
must feed our boys well, see they are properly cared for when 
they are sick, and give them adequate time for games and 
recreation. Our understandable enthusiasm, however, for our 
own teams should not lead us to countenance or encourage 
unsporting or unethical practices. It must be constantly drilled 
into boys that in this, as well as in every other department of 
life, however sweet the fruits of victory, it is not the winning of 
the game that counts, so much as the playing of it. 

One of the happiest characteristics of our Irish diocesan 
colleges has always been that in them boys who are not 
destined to be priests, who are to be the teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, businessmen of tomorrow receive their secondary 
.education in the same desks as their future bishops and priests. 
This early association has been, and is, of enormous advantage 
to both priests and people. The formative years in a man’s life 
count for much, and the friends one makes in “ The College ” 
are never quite out of one’s heart. Sympathetic and under- 
standing co-operation results. It must, however, never be for- 
gotten that the first aim of our diocesan colleges is “ to prepare 
young candidates for the priesthood.” If a college loses sight of 
this, it will certainly be failing in its primary function; it may 
well fail in its secondary one. If, on the other hand, our colleges 
keep first things first, they will be doing the work they were 
founded to do, for Ireland and for the world; and perhaps some 
‘day, another Newman of a future age, may be able to say with 

‘truth, that the Ireland of our time was a “‘ storehouse of the past, © 
and a birthplace of the future.” - 


St. Finian’s College, 
Mullingar. 


Jon 
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PATRICK O’CARROLL 


EVERAL religious societies who, in addition to priest members 
also recruit brothers not advanced to Sacred Orders, are 
experiencing great difficulty for some years past here in 

Ireland in finding candidates who will offer themselves for the 
humbler of the two callings. The present writer has discussed 
this problem with several who are interested and competent to 
judge. The reason that has been universally given is the appeal 
of the priesthood; this appeal is so great at present in Ireland 
that anyone who feels himself called to the service of God puts 
it as the goal of his endeavours. The aim of this article is to 
explore or probe the reason of this universal preference for the 
priesthood. 

First of all, it must be admitted that if a candidate knocks 
at the door of any religious house and, having the requisite 
qualities for the clerical state or the brotherhood, leaves the 
final decision to the superior who interviews him, any superior 
in the circumstances would unhesitatingly recommend the 
priesthood. The obvious reason is that, ceteris paribus, the 
sacerdotal state is the higher of the two and that a candidate 
who receives the sacrament of Sacred Orders can do more good 
for his congregation and the Church and, in the words of St. 
Paul, in augmentum Dei. Should we then leave things as they 
are and acquiesce in the position that the brotherhood has 
served a period of usefulness in the Church, but with greater 
facilities for education in general and for the priesthood in 
particular in our times it is destined to die a natural death, 
as the candidates who in former times elected to be brothers 
would in our enlightened and advanced age have been priests 
or remained on in the world? At any rate, speaking for the 
Holy Ghost Congregation in Ireland, there has been a very 
great decrease in brothers’ vocations. At the last chapter, the 
out-going Superior General listed twenty-four professions of 
brothers in the Irish province for twelve years, an average of 
two each year. In this respect, I think the position in our 
congregation is typical. 

I have posed the problem and given the reason for its 
existence and I believe there is a solution; while granting that 
all those who can be priests should or may be priests, I believe 
there are still very many who wish to be brothers but who are 


im 
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deterred by the weight of public opinion against them. This 
public opinion affects more the families than the individual 
concerned. It is reflected in expressions such as: “ their son 
could only be a lay-brother.”” In this connection, it is suspected 
that in the minds of many more emphasis is placed by lay people 
on the material advantages attaching to the priesthood in this 
country than on its exclusively spiritual nature. The fact that 
the priest does here receive the reverence to which he is entitled 
by his high calling as the dispenser of the mysteries of God, 
that he has a more elevated social rank, places him in a position 
of superiority not only to his own family but to those of the 
whole neighbourhood. On the other hand, the young man who 
becomes a brother is not socially very elevated thereby; he 
remains very much a member of his family. The writer from 
his own observations is convinced that this is an accurate 
appreciation of the picture. How can this state of things be 
remedied ? Granting that it exists, all must condemn it as wrong. 
It can only be cured by an understanding of the sublimity of 
the vocation to the Religious Life, in which the humblest 
brother shares as fully as the highest superior: all take the same 
vows; all are bound by substantially the same rules, except 
where the difference of state makes obvious exceptions. Thirdly, 
this false view of things can only be corrected by a consideration 
of the example of the life of St. Joseph. St. Joseph never ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, and yet while he was on earth he was 
more privileged than any priest or bishop, by being so closely 
associated with the work of the Redemption and by being so 
intimately united with Jesus and Mary. He is the highest saint 
in heaven, and even while on earth the serene holiness of his 
life gave a dignity to mere manual work that was only surpassed 
by that of his Immaculate Spouse, the Mother of God, and her 
Divine Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Holy Ghost Missionary College, 
Kimmage Manor, 
Dublin. Patrick O’CARROLL 
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COUNSEL TO A PRIEST 


THE following translation by Kuno Meyer of a poem 
from Early Irish is offered to readers of “The Furrow” 
as an interesting example of Irish religious poetry. The 
high ideal of priestly sanctity and the shrewd common sense 
which the poem exhibits make its counsels as applicable 
today as they were when they left the hand of its unknown 
author. The only stanza which may require elucidation 
is the seventh, which refers to an ascetical practice common 
amongst the Irish monks. The “ three fifties” are, of 
course, the Psalms, and the “ Beati”’ refers to Ps. 118, 
which was very popular with the ancient Irish. Those 
who are interested in the original will find it (without 
title or comment) in “ The Gaelic Journal,” V, 171. 


St. Jarlath’s College, 
Tuam. JOSEPH CUNNANE 


Let them make their confessions to thee 
Sincerely and earnestly. 

Do not take their alms 
Unless they do thy will. 


Though thou take their offerings, 

Let not their love be great with thee; 
As it were fire that were on thee, 

Scatter them [to those] under thy power. 


Thou shalt give them to guests, 

Be they powerful or be they wretched; 
Thou shalt give them to the poor, 

From whom no reward for it is found. 
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Thou shalt give them to old men, 
To widows—no falsehood. 
Do not give them to sinners 
That have store of wealth. 


Without loud joy, without murmuring, 
With meekness, with lamenting, 
With forgiveness of every wrong 
That is, that will be, that was. 


With peace towards every neighbour, 
With great fear, 

With proper confession 
When one goes to absolution. 


Two hundred genuflexions at the Beati, 
Every day continually 

The three fifties thou must sing— 
The custom is not too heavy. 


If thou wishest with great love 

To be under the yoke of the pure Spirit, 
Do not sleep and do not eat 

With lay-people in a house. 


Let there be no great love in thy heart, — 
Save.love of God only; 

Since pure is the body to which it goes, 
Purely shalt thou go to Him. 


Whoso fulfilleth not this, 
Which in the Scripture I found, 
He is not a priest, he is an outlaw, 
_ .He is a wretched transgressor. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE NATIONAL SEMINARY 
OF MAYNOOTH 
1900-1952 


YEAR 
(ending June) ENTERED ENROLMENT 


1900 93 589 
1901 570 
1902 558 
1903 565 
1904 564 
1905 B72 
1906 580 
1907 570 
1908 562 
1909 570 
1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915* 

1916* 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 110 

1933 115 

1934 99 - 


*The Calendarium did not appear for the year 1915-16. 


89 
; 81 
85 
90 
71 
71 
77 
85 
67 
89 
61 
69 
76 
4 86 
61 
81 
73 
51 
81 
62 
59 
65 
71 
71 
72 
68 
A 55 


STATISTICS—continued. 


VARIA 


Huius rei gratia reliqui te Cretae, ut ea quae desunt 
corrigas, et constituas per civitates presbyteros, sicut et ego 


disposui tibi. 
—Ad Titum i, 5. 
BENEDICT XIV 


Huiusmodi enim irrigationem arbusculis hisce, dum adoles- 
cunt, ministrasse non vos poenitebit, sed vestra opera laetissimum 
deinde vobis referet fructum in uberi bonorum operariorum 
copia. Consueverunt quippe Episcopi saepius dolere messem 
quidem esse multam, operarios autem paucos: at fortasse eis 
eis quoque dolendum esset, non eam, quam debuissent, indus- 
triam ipsos adhibuisse, ut operarii ad messem pares, aptique 
formarentur; boni namque, et strenui operarii non nascuntur, 
sed fiunt; ut autem fiant, ad Episcoporum solertiam, industriam- 
que maxime pertinet. 

—Ep. encycl. Ubi primum, December 3rd 1740. Printed in 
0.1.0. Fontes Vol. 1. par. 2 page 671. 
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ENTERED ENROLMENT ORDAINED 
1935 97 549 51 ! 
1936 97 583 71 a 
1937 106 579 57 a 
1938 100 582 74 is 
1939 97 575 79 
1940 85 555 83 : 
1941 96 556 90 
1942 86 547 83 a 
1943 94 561 79 mS 
1944 101 573 78 
1945 93 548 71 ? 
1946 90 B45 56 
1947 74 528 69 Z 
1948 78 493 60 2 
1949 83 482 66 S 
1950 97 475 73 : 
1951 90 477 47 
1952 86 483 5B ah 
1953 104 503 
Saint PavuL 
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XIII 


Denique respicienda antiquitas est, quodque olim salubriter 
institutum videmus, id religiose servandum. Iamvero in apos- 
tolici perfunctione muneris, primum quidem imbuere christianis 
praeceptionibus multitudinem: mox lectos ex popularibus 
nonnullos initiare sacris, et ad ipsum episcopatum evehere, fuit 
in more positum institutoque Apostolorum. Quorum postea 
secuti exemplum Romani Pontifices,in mandatis dare apostolicis 
viris perpetuo consueverunt, ut ubi christianorum communitas 
satis ampla coaluisset, ibi Clerum ex indigenis deligere omni 
ope contenderent. 


—Ep. encycl. Ad extremas, June 24th 1893. Fontes, Vol. 
III, page 400, par. 6. 


THE CODE 


Dent operam sacerdotes, praesertim parochi, ut pueros, qui 
indicia praebeant ecclesiasticae vocationis, peculiaribus curis a 
saeculi contagiis arceant, ad pietatem informent, primis littera- 
rum studiis imbuant divinaeque in eis vocationis germen foveant. 


—Canon 1353. 


‘¢¢ Vous voulez que je vous donne des curés,’ disait avec un 
juste courroux le Cardinal Bourret aux paroisses que ne four- 
nissaient pas d’éléves pour le Seminaire; ‘ mais ou les prendrai-je, 
moi, si vous ne me donnez pas de vos enfants pour en faire des 
prétres ?’” 


“¢ Pendant mes tournées pastorales,’ raconte un autre 
eveque, ‘ que de fois les autorités municipales se sont addressées 
a Nous, Nous disant: ‘Monseigneur, nous demandons un 
prétre!’ J’avoue que les premiéres demandes me troublaient. 
Mais plus tard, fatigué d’entendre répéter la méme supplique, 
je leur disais: ‘Mais que faites vous, vous, pour avoir des 
prétres ? Si la Normandie veut avoir des prétres, que la Nor- 
mandie donne des sujets ’.”’ 


—Mgr. d’Evreux in Recrutement sacerdotal, 1901 page 131. 
Quoted in Lahitton: La Vocation Sacerdotale, page 340. 


DOCUMENT 


The persecution of the Church in Communist-dominated 

countries was the subject of the following statement issued 

by the Irish hierarchy following their October meeting 
in Maynooth: 


t the present time the Church in Communist-dominated 
A countries is undergoing a persecution which recalls that of 
the first centuries of her existence. It is equally ruthless, 
equally brutal but more subtle in its methods. For the modern 
persecutors have found means of attacking the mind as well as 
the body, and of destroying beforehand the rights and reputations 
of their victims. They stage mock trials in which the victim is 
confronted with fantastic charges, refused all right of defence 
and held up to public opprobrium. 

_. Communists seek to destroy the Church by striking down 
especially the shepherds of the flock and by trying to alienate 
the faithful from the Apostolic See, the centre of Catholic unity. 
The latest example of Communist mock justice is in Bulgaria, 
where the Bishop of Nicopoli and three priests have been 
sentenced to death. They were condemned because they 
refused to abandon the cause of Christ or to renounce their 
loyalty to the Holy See. 

We, the archbishops and bishops of Ireland, assembled at 
Maynooth, make solemn protest against this travesty of justice. 
We offer our heartfelt sympathy to the Holy Father, whose 
heart is burdened with many such sorrows. We ask our priests 
and people to remember in their prayers all the victims of 
Communist tryanny in Europe and in faraway China and to 
implore Almighty God to grant them courage and strength 
in their trials. 

On the Feast of Christ the King, October 26, at Holy Mass 
and Communion and in special prayers before the Blessed 
Sacrament, we should all unite to offer reparation to Our Divine 
Redeemer for the injuries done to Him and to His Church and 
to beg His protection for the clergy and faithful who suffer 
persecution. . 


CHRONICLE 


LEPROSY IN NIGERIA 


HE tables below show at a glance what is being done for 

the eradication of leprosy in Nigeria and in the mandated 

territory of the British Cameroons. Table II gives a detailed 
picture of the leprosy position East of the Niger in |the provinces 
of Onitsha, Owerri, Rivers Province, Ogoja, Calabar and the 
Cameroons. In this area in 1951 there was an estimated total 
population of 5,865,000 people, and in the same year there were 
37,866 leper patients receiving treatment in the 8 leper settle- 
ments and the 124 segregation villages in the area. In 1951 also 
6,772 were dismissed symptom-free from all these Eastern 
treatment centres. It means that out of 158 people in the area 
one was held in the grip of the disease, and was taking treatment. 

The table, however, does not show the total of those afflicted 
with the disease in the area nor can an approximation be even 
insinuated. The fact is nobody knows. No census has ever been 
made, and the afflicted ones naturally do not fancy publicising 
their dread condition in order to satisfy the whims of a statistician 
decorating a stool in a Government office. Nor do doctors find 
any comfort in counting lepers for the sake of counting them. 
All, however, are agreed that the numbers receiving treatment 
are much smaller than the unknown multitude who hide the 
sores on their bodies and in their hearts amid the silence of the 
great bushland. It is agreed by all that about 5% of the popula- 
tion are affected—that is there are at least 200,000 lepers east 
of the Niger there are at least 8 infected for every one receiving 
treatment at the present time. 

The history of leprosy in the Eastern Area of Nigeria shows 
the past weakness and the present growing strength of the 
Catholic Mission in this field. Nigeria became leper conscious in 
the 1930’s. It was in the thirties that most of the leper settle- 
ments were opened. But unfortunately at that time the Catholic 
Church, just starting off in the field of general medicine, had no 
staff to offer for such specialised work as leprosy. The work 
therefore fell into the hands of the Protestant Missions for the 
most part as can be seen from the table. Even the three provinces 
Onitsha, Owerri and Rivers, now administered by Government 
were started and staffed by the Protestant Missions—the Church 
of England Mission (C.M.S.) and the Methodist Mission. In 1945 
Government took over control of all leper work in these pro- 
vinces, and became financially responsible for the medical work, 
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the schools and the teaching of religion remaining in the hands of 
the mission that initiated the work; Catholics are free to 
have their own churches in the colonies. With the leper settle- 
ments Government took over the staff—doctors, nursing sisters, 
native dispensers in case of all who were willing to become 
Government servants with an increased incremental salary. So 
it can be seen that in this field of Christian charity the influence 
of the Protestant Mission was and is very great and sometimes 
underestimated. The staff of these colonies was composed of 
men and women of sterling character and high Christian ideals, 
and their inclusion in the Government service gave that service 
an infusion of the true Christian approach to the previem and, 
we say justly, it was sorely needed. 


Ogoja was no exception. Leper work was initiated here 
away back in 1932 by the Church of Scotland Mission. Two 
factors kept that mission from expanding the work and encom- 
passing the whole province, namely lack of staff and the un- 
developed, roadless state of the lost Province of the East, as 
Ogoja was then called. And so in 1944 when Dr. Joseph Barnes, 
M.D. arrived Government was glad to hand over four divisions 
of the six that form Ogoja province to us. 


Ours was the first Catholic leper scheme in the whole of 
Nigeria. An idealist and enthusiast by nature, Dr. Barnes 
soon made his presence felt in the leprosy field. He ploughed 
and dug his way through bush—on a push cycle—and soon 
had six segregation villages and two central settlements 
started. In 1945 he was joined by the Medical Missionaries of 
Mary, whose motto “ Caritas’ seemed most appropriate. To 
the pioneer doctor from Dublin and the sisters is due the great 
success, medical and spiritual, that has attended the work. 
Today we have 4,800 patients. We have the second largest 
settlement in Nigeria. But we have not reached the goal by any 
means—other lepers there are, thousands of them; them also 
must we call and save from the wounds of the body—leprosy, 
and the wounds of the soul—despair. In other places too the 
Catholic Mission is assuming a much greater share in this 
Christ-like work. The Holy Rosary sisters are looking after 
quite a number of segregation villages in Onitsha, and last year 
our Mission in Calabar was asked to take on leper work for the 
whole of Calabar province. The future for the mission in this 
field is bright and encouraging. 
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Finance is the rub for the missionary leper teams, and a 
sharp, sore, irritating rub it is. Government spends some 
£218,000 on leper work in the Eastern Provinces per annum. 
Of that amount, which looks imposing enough, the missions—all 
combined—receive only £9,000 while the rest is swallowed up in 
the bureaucratic, top-heavy Government scheme for the Onitsha 
and Owerri and Rivers provinces only. The welfare state idea 
has cast its morning light, full of promise, over the Nigerian 
scene. On paper and by law which ties up missionary teams in 
a knot all lepers are treated free of charge. But strange to say 
only the D.D.S. or the chalmoogra oil, the special leprosy 
medicine, is given free. The people who framed the law forgot 
that a leper’s body is usually a living, seething hive of many 
diseases, he suffers from complications and needs many other 
expensive medicines — penicillin, streptomycin, etc., etc., to 
rout other attendant ills. In fact it is often waste of leprosy 
medicine until general health is restored to treat a leper at all. 
Hence it is that last year (1951) our leprosy team in Ogoja found 
that they spent on general medicine in treating lepers the sum 
of £2,600—£600 above the grant from Government. We get no 
grant from Government to meet—salaries of our doctors, passages 
to and from Europe, maintenance of staff or provision of houses 
for European or African staffs.. It always seems as if we cannot 
survive. Yet we do. From Government we receive 8/3 per 
head for 48,000. But we receive as much again from the wee 
boys and girls of ‘‘ Noogey’s Nook,” from St. Patrick’s Missionary 
Society, from the Medical Missionaries of Mary, from St. Francis 
Leper Guild, from the Sodality of St. Peter Claver in Rome, 
Dublin and U.S.A., from the Propagation of the Faith, New 
York, the Catholic Medical Mission Board, New York, and last 
but not the least our friends who contribute to the leper fund 
in Africa. We are rich in these friends. They stand between us 
and bankruptcy. But we know that with such security we are 
firmer than the Bank of England. The charity of Christ urges 
us on incessantly to do more and more for His starving, penniless, 
friendless, stomachless, pinched-faced brethren. 


Catholic Mission, 
St. Benedict's, THOMAS McGETTRICK, 
Ogoja, Nigeria. Prefect Apostolic of Ogoja. 
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STATISTICAL RETURNS 


Voluntary ‘Agencies 
Leprosy and Native 
- Service Administration 
Regions Regions 
Total 
East | West | East | West | North 
SETTLEMENTS rag 3 1 5 1 13 23 
SEGREGATION 
VILLAGES cata 106 19 18 13 16 172 


TREATMENT CENTRES} 133 22 25 15 21 196 


TOTAL SEGREGATED 
PATIENTS _ ....| 5,548] 2,272|10,362| 1,385] 7,649] 27,216 


OUTPATIENTS ....| 18,784] 2,895) 1,534) 129) 5,874)| 24,216 


NEW CASES OF 
LEPROSY DIAGNOSED} 4,262} 1,206) 3,013] 471) 4,234) 13,186 


TOTAL PATIENTS ON 


SULPHONE 

TREATMENT ....| 17,098] 2,987) 11,896) 1,514) 11,523) 45,018 
PATIENTS 
DISCHARGED 

‘SYMPTOM FREE _....| 5,031} 295) 1,237| 136, 486] 7,185 


1951—Total number of lepers under treatment—58,617. 


| 
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LEPROSY—EAST OF NIGER RIVER 


Patients 

Population i Dis- Controlling 

charged Body 
1951 


1,250,000 y 2,580 | Government 


1,800,000 . 1,830 | Government 


700,000 A 623 | Government 


900,000 . 1,026 | Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterians) 


OGOJA (1) 750,000 Catholic Mission 


OGOJA (2) . Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterians) 


465,000 American Baptist 
Mission 


5,865,000 


THE PARISH OF CONNA 


Ballynoe in the parish of Conna (diocese of Cloyne) was at 
one time, because of the number of its vocations, known as 
Ballynoe-na-Sagart (“‘ Ballynoe of the priests ”). Father Richard 
Thornhill, pa, has kindly supplied the following 
figures: | 


Number of families . 484 
Number of priests serving in Ireland , 6 
Number of priests serving abroad 


Total 


600 

Province 

ONITSHA 

CALABAR 

CAMEROONS 

rorars | 30,094 | 6,772 | 
% 
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TWENTY FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY) 


THANKSGIVING 


St Paul says that when he and his companions think of all the 
graces that have been given to the people of Thessalonica whom 
they had converted, they always give thanks to God. 

Every right-minded person feels that when he has received a 

favour from someone, he is under an obligation 
THANKING to show his thanks to that person. So obvious 
PEOPLE and so generally recognized is this duty that 
ingratitude is rightly despised. 

Yet it sometimes happens that people, whether from want of 
thought or want of training, fail to show any gratitude. It is the 
nature of children, for example, to take for granted the atten- 
dance that is given them. They should therefore be taught to 
have and to express thanks. Only when it is too late, often 
enough, do they properly appreciate all that their parents have 
sacrificed for them. 

But in the long run it is to God that we are indebted for 

everything that we possess. 
THANKING (i) The temporal goods that we all enjoy have 
Gop not just happened. They are all gifts from an 
all-wise and all-good God. (Hence we sometimes 
say that a clever person is “ gifted *’). 

(ii) The spiritual gifts we possess are immeasurably greater; for 
God made us for friendship with Himself, friendship to be made 
eternal in heaven. But not to everyone has God given all the 
means and helps towards that end that He has given us. For we 
have been given the inestimable gift of the faith and all its 

Now just as people have to learn not only to feel gratitude to 
one another but to express it, so must we feel and show our 
gratitude to God. That is indéed one of our chief duties towards 
God, because it is a form of adoration to recognize God as the 
- giver of all good things. Our Lord said of the leper who returned 
to thank Him for having been cured, that he came “ to give 
glory to God” (13 Pent.). Reflection will show that in giving 
thanks to God we also express love and faith and humility. 
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In particular we should thank God: 
(1) After Confession. You could hardly think of 
IN : any greater gift for sinful man than to be 
PARTICULAR: again reconciled with God. 
(2) Yet God has thought of a still greater gift— 
Himself in Holy Communion. And that gift He has also given us. 


(3) After any special favour or protection we should not neglect 
to thank God. Yet people who pray fervently when they want 
something often forget to thank God when they have got it. 
(The Te Deum is the official hymn by which the Church expresses 
her thanksgiving.) 


(4) Amongst purely temporal favours, the thing for which 
people most frequently offer a prayer of thanks, is probably food. 
No doubt because it is one of our most fundamental needs. (Do 
we realize that there are “‘ nations with hundreds of millions of 
subjects which from time immemorial have known nothing but 
hunger ” ?) 

(a) We may express our thanks by mere thought. Or we may 

use the words of a prayer. The familiar “‘ Thanks 
How To be to God ” is a grand prayer. 
THANK Gop (6) We show our appreciation of God’s gifts by 
' making good use of them. To mis-use them is 
asin. To neglect the greatest of His gifts, oe the sacraments, 
‘is the height of ingratitude. 


Could we, a8 we do amongst ourselves, give ony to 

God in return, to show our gratitude. It might seem to be 
impossible. Quid retribuam Domino ...? The Jews had a 
special sacrifice for thanksgiving (Lev. 7:12). We have an 
infinitely greater gift to offer God, the Victim of the Mass. 
And we should try to remember when we assist at Mass that 
that is one of the chief ends for which it is offered. 


Notice how often in the Mass thanks is mentioned: in Deo 
gratias, in the Gloria and in the Preface. The word Eucharist, 
which originally was often used for the Mass, means in Greek 
thanksgiving. 

Conclusion. Amongst: is nothing that will 
restrain a disposition towards kindness as much as to find 
‘ingratitude shown in return. Can we expect God to keep on 
giving us favours if we do not bother to appreciate those that 
we have already received ? 


- 
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TWENTY FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTEOOST 
DOING GOD’S WILL 
“... that you may be filled with the knowledge of His will.” 


St Paul prays that the Christians at Colossae may have an 
ever increasing knowledge of God and of His will. 

God made us to enjoy the glory of heaven. And as it is His 
will that we attain to that, so is it equally His will that we 
should observe the laws and the course that He has designed to 
lead us to heaven. “ He that doth the will of my Father... he 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ”’ (Matt.7:12). 

That is the sum total of all holiness: not just practising the 

virtues we happen to like . . . but doing and 
THE SUM accepting God’s will in all things. For: 

TOTAL OF (1) Amongst ourselves, friends seek to please 
HOLINESS each other... 

(2) In the same way, if we love God we will show 
our love for Him by doing His will. ‘“‘ Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father . . . he is my brother, and sister, and mother,” 
(Matt.12:50). 

(3) The supreme example of compliance with God’s will is of 
course to be found in the perfect human will of Christ. Himself 
[from L.2:49 to L.23:46]. It was His sole concern and delight. ~ 
He said: ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me” 
‘(J.4:34), and prayed: “ Thy will be done on earth.” 
- What then is God’s will? It embraces: all that God com- 

mands us to do, and all that God wills to happen 

‘OBEYING ‘to ws. 
Gop’s Wee will consider each. 

(A) What God commands is made known to us: 

(1) Through our conscience, i.e. our reason. 

(2) By the commandments of God and His Church, and by the 
direction of our lawful superiors. And in the ordinary affairs 
of life we ought, as the epistle today indicates, know as far as we 
can what our Lord would want us to do—know, e.g. His teaching 
on pride, work, money, obedience, prayer and so on. Because 
however well-meaning we may be, we cannot comply with God’s 
will unless we know it. Example: a radio set, however good, is 
not properly’ working unless it is tuned-in to, on the same 
wave-length as, the transmitting station. 


1 
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(3) Sometimes people feel that they have a personal call from 
God, a vocation, to be priests, nuns, foreign missioners, etc. 
Such a thought should not be put away without consideration. 
In doubt, one should seek prudent advice, and should pray for 
guidance. “ Lord what wilt thou have me to do ? ” (A.9:6). 

But any occupation in life may be one’s “ calling.’ Indeed 
the word is often used in that sense. In God’s sight no man’s 
occupation need be insignificant. That may be the way God 
wants him to work out his salvation. 

(B) As regards accepting what God wills for us: it is our duty 

to abolish or lessen preventable evils as far as 
ACCEPTING we can (poverty, disease, etc.); but when 
Gop’s Witt misfortunes do come to us, we should accept 
them as God’s will. 

For these things do not happen to us by chance; they are part 
of God’s plan for us. Moreover, as we know that God is a kind 
Father to us, these things must be for our ultimate good. And 
must be better for us than the mortifications we might choose 
for ourselves. 

Whatever is God’s will, we should accept, then: 

(1) With humility. We have of course no 
How ? rights against God. There can be no question of 

unfairness towards us, as there might be amongst 
our fellow-men (Job 1:21). It would be only natural to grieve 
in misfortune; but it would be wicked to resent God’s will. 

(2) Willingly. These trials will come anyway. It is only 
simple prudence, therefore, to turn them to good account by 
accepting them willingly and offering them to God. Incidentally, 
that will make them easier to bear. 

(3) Even in small matters. Little trials (headaches, monotony, 
being kept waiting, having to do without, etc.) are often more 
irksome than big trials during which we get a lot of sympathy 
from others. 

But there will be times when the whole tendency of our 

nature will be to chafe and rebel. We must 
Ask Gop’s' then ask God to help us to accept His will. 
HELP “ Accepting ” is an act of our will; it may not 

involve any change whatever in our feelings. 
Our Lord in His feelings dreaded the cross; His whole nature 
shrank from it. But He accepted it willingly because it was the 
will of His Father. Then an angel came to encourage Him 
(L.22:43). And surely that same Jesus who knows our infirmities 
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will give us the strength to accept our crosses, and even to bear 
them “ in all patience and long-suffering ’’—if we ask Him. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


CHASTITY 


“ Cast off the works of darkness, and . . . light.” 

St Paul compares the person who has been baptized into 
friendship with Christ to one who is leaving night behind and 
entering the brightness of a new day. Such a one must cast off, 
like an old garment, all that is unfitting for the life of grace. 
The Church aptly puts these words before us today as we enter 
upon the new ecclesiastical year. [Read epist. and gosp.]. 

We will consider the purity of life that is expected of us 
Christians. But first a word about impurity, the commonest of 
“the works of darkness.” 

(1) It is common. St Alphonsus says it is the commonest of 

all mortal sins. Moreover it is a habit-forming 
THE Evi oF sin. And to satisfy the craving for it, the sinner 
IMPURITY tries different, and sometimes even unnatural, 
forms of vice. 

(2) The abuse of sex, more than any other sin, draws a person 
away from, and gives him a distaste for, the exercise of his 
religion. In general, the flesh and the spirit are “‘ contrary to 
one another ”; but this is the sin of the flesh. 

(3) Impurity leads to other evils; for the sinner often loses’ all 
regard for the consequences of his sin, either to himself or to 
others. E.g. injustice, when a girl is betrayed. Or adultery, in 
which a vow is violated. Impurity is moreover by far the 
commonést cause of bad Confessions and Communions. It is 
often, too, the real . . . cause of a person “‘ losing ” i.e. abandoning, 
the faith. 

(4) It sometimes has injurious effects on the mind and nervous 
system; and is also a cause of some terrible diseases. History 
shows that immorality has helped to bring about the downfall 
of whole nations. Yet this revenge of nature is a small evil 
compared to the injury done to the soul. 

(a) Even for merely natural reasons, then, one should aim at 

purity. A person who cannot control his 
MOTIVES FOR ~ passions is never his own master; and never 
PURITY therefore has peace of mind. — 

(b) Purity is, and always has been, admired as a 
virtue. So much so, that the word “ virtue’ often means just 
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“ purity.” Even a person who is tempting another, will still 
only admire that other for not consenting. (And character and 
modesty in a girl are more likely than vulgar forwardness to 
fetch a husband.) 

(c) For shame’s sake. A person guilty of impurity would not 
like anyone whom he respected (e.g. his mother) to know. He 
cannot hide it from God. 

(d) Above all, think of how we have “ put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” i.e. become united with Him in friendship. With Him 
we are co-heirs of heaven. Why, even these bodies of ours are 
made for the glory of heaven. Already our bodies have been 
made temples of the Holy Ghost. They have been anointed with 
holy chrism at Baptism. On our tongues is placed the sacred 
body of Christ. 

All this does does not debar human love and friendship. On 
the contrary, if it is a good and wholesome we God will 
bless it. 


(1) Prayer is absolutely necessary for preserving purity 

(Wisd.8:21). We should be careful, therefore, 

SAFEGUARDING to say our ordinary prayers well. Saying three 

PURITY Hail Mary’s daily for the grace of purity is an 
excellent practice. 

(2) Confession. Besides taking away sin, the sacrament of 
Penance gives us the grace to resist future temptations. Regular 
Confession will keep one from ever drifting. 

(3) The Blessed Sacrament is the greatest of all helps. Devotion 
to our Lord in Holy Communion, Mass, and “ visits ” cannot but 
help to draw our affections from sinful things. It was knowing 
Jesus and loving Him that converted the sinful Magdalene. 


(4) Our own efforts. Confession supposes a purpose of amend- 
ment. Praying, if sincere, is asking something one really wants. 
True, grace will help even towards “ wanting to.” But there 
must also be co-operation with grace. There is no such co- 
operation when a person, ¢.g. freely goes into the occasion of 
serious sin. (Can he then expect help from God ?) 

St Paul’s words today are a summons. And there is no one, 
no matter what works of darkness he may have been guilty of, 
but can succeed in casting them off, if only he will keep on 
making the effort. God will assist him at every stage, and then 
finally reward him. “ Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God ” (Matt.5:8). 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE SCRIPTURES AND OTHER GOOD READING 
“6 What things soever . . . were written for our learning.” 


St Paul shows by quotations from the Old Testament that 
the Redeemer was promised not only for the Jews but for all 
other peoples, i.e. the Gentiles, as well. 

We now see how the prophecies of the Old Testament have 
been fulfilled: how the Redeemer came and died and rose again 
“ according to the Scriptures ” (2 Pent.); and how His Church 
now brings to all nations the Redemption that was promised; 
and how all peoples now sing (at Benediction) Laudate Dominum 
omnes gentes. And just as those parts of Scripture are true, so is 
all of it. 

It must be true, for when men were writing the various books 

that we call the Bible, or the Scriptures, God 
WHAT THE co-operated with them in such a way that, 
BIBLE Is although each used his own style, they all wrote 

down just what God wanted them to express. 

The Bible is divided into two parts: 

(A) The Old Testament. ‘ Testament’? means a will or an 
agreement. The Old Testament is so called because it contains 
the covenant that God first made with the Chosen People. 
They were to obey His laws, and He was to protect them and 
one day send them a Redeemer. It is an extraordinary thing, 
without parallel in the literature of any other people, that 
though the writings of the O.T. are so varied in nature, and 
extend over more than a thousand years (from, say, 1,000 B.C 
to 100 B.C.) one theme, like a thread, runs through them all. 
That theme is God’s care for His people and their patient waiting 
for the fulfilment of the great Promise. 

Some of the books of the Old Testament give laws concerning 
the worship of God; others are chiefly historical and relate how 
faithful, or unfaithful, the people were to that law; others 
contain the teaching of the prophets; others are religious poems 
(e.g. the psalms which were, and still are, used in worship); 
others again are books of counsél for right living. 

(B) The other part of the Bible, the fulfilment of the first, is. of 
still more interest for us. It is called the New Testament because 
it deals with the new covenant made by Christ as mediator 
between God and man. “ This is my blood of the new testament ” 
(Mk.14:24. Compare with Exod.24:8). 
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The New Testament contains four accounts of the life and 
teaching of our Saviour. The writers were Matthew (customs 
place, L.5:27), Mark (? Last Supper house), Luke (Gentile, 
physician), and John (“ beloved”). The word “ gospel ” (good 
spell) means “ good tidings.” There is also the “ Acts” 
And a group of letters written by apostles either to individuals 
or to churches. 


Manuscripts of all these writings are recognized by scholars 
to be genuine. Moreover, various other sources (secular litera- 
ture, civil documents, excavations, inscriptions, etc.) confirm 
what is recorded in the Bible. 


It is true that we are not individually depending on a know- 

ledge of the Scriptures for our faith, for we 

SPIRITUAL have the living teaching of the Church. But it is 

READING not true that Catholics are not encouraged to 

read the Bible. On the contrary, an indulgence 

can be gained by reading it. In particular we are recommended 

to read the gospels. (There is a Catholic Biblical Association, 
which publishes a quarterly magazine.) 

Next to the Bible, the Imitation of Christ is the most popular 
spiritual book in the world. Everyone ought also to possess 
a good prayer-book. Some prayer-books have, besides prayers, 
much useful instruction. A little spiritual reading on Sundays is 
an excellent restorative to the soul after the week’s occupations. 
People who think such reading dull, or the gospels difficult, have 
perhaps never seriously tried either. 

.. We need reading for instruction. Many people have little 

more than a child’s knowledge of their faith. 
READING FOR That leaves them ill-equipped for much of the 
INSTRUCTION _ literature they are likely to come across, books 

and articles written by people ignorant of, or 
quite opposed to, Catholic teaching on moral and social questions. 
Communists are wiser in this than the children of light. They 
have adopted the slogan: Read to Lead. 

Fortunately there are many good Catholic writers in every 
branch of knowledge. And there are Catholic. newspapers, 
magazines, and C.T.S. booklets in abundance. 

Conclusion. Instruction will widen our knowledge of the faith; 
devotional books will deepen it. Do not begrudge what you spend 
on good reading. We owe it to our Lord to know, as well as we 
can know, the faith which He came down from heaven to bring us. 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
THE HAIL MARY 


Today we celebrate the feast of the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary. To her was given a privilege never given to any other 
human being: that of being always, and completely, saved from 
all stain of sin. And that privilege was given her because she 
was to have the unique honour of becoming the mother of 
God-made-man. These two great privileges we recall when we 
address her in the Hail Mary as “ full of grace ” and as ‘‘ mother 
of God.” 

Next to the Our Father, the Hail Mary is the greatest prayer 
we possess. Today we will examine its words so that we may 
better understand the praise and petition which they contain. 

In the first part of the prayer we use the words with which 
Mary was greeted by an angel from heaven. He had come as 
God’s ambassador: “I am Gabriel who stand before God” 
(L.1:19). And Mary is pleased to hear again and again from our 
lips the words of that angel’s message; for with it began the 
great mystery of the Incarnation and our redemption. At that 
solemn moment when they were first uttered, our whole spiritual 
fate, you might say, hung. in the balance until Mary gave her 
acceptance with: ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord (i.e. I am 
the Lord’s servant); be it done unto me according to thy word.” 

Hail, Ave, is used for greeting, like our “‘ Good day.” — 

Mary. Out of piety to Mary, that name is widespread through- 
out the world. (The Irish language distinguishes Maire and 
Muire.) 

Full of grace, i.e. made completely pleasing to God. 

The Lord is with thee. God was with Mary, helping her and 
fitting her for what she was to become. Moreover, upon her 
consent, God the Holy Ghost would come to her, and the Holy 
One who would be born of her would “ be called the Son of God ” 
(L.1:35). 

Blessed art thou among (i.e. beyond all) women. God Himself, 
through His messenger, praises Mary with these words. Later 
Elizabeth her cousin praised her with these same words. So 
again did that unknown woman in the crowd who cried out: 
“ Blessed is the womb that bore thee ” (L.11:27). So, ever since, 
have all generations called her blessed and honoured her, as we 
are doing by this day’s feast. 
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But Protestants, with some exceptions, will not do what God 
Himself did—praise the mother of our Saviour. Which itself 
shows how far they have strayed from the truth. They do not 
seem to realize that such honour is a natural consequence of the 
Incarnation. Or that “ honour to the Queen Mother reflects on 
the King her son ’—St Bernard. It is significant, too, that those 
who were once so “ jealous ”’ of Jesus’ honour, and slighted His 
mother, now very often honour neither. 


Blessed is the fruit of thy womb (i.e. Jesus). These words were 
added by Elizabeth, inspired by the Holy Ghost (L.1:14). In 
them are indicated two truths: The Child would be divine and 
Mary therefore would be the mother of God. 


Now follows the petition, composed by the Church. 


Holy Mary. What holiness in implied by Mother of God! 
Theologians teach that Mary’s sanctity is greater than that of all 
the angels and saints together. 


Pray for us. Here is a straightforward call for help. Mary will 
herself know best what we need. Notice that God gives, Mary 
intercedes. 

Sinners. As we all are. Cf. “ our trespasses.” 

Now. The importance of “ now ” is that all the past was once 
“now”; and all the future is shaped by every “now.” Cf. 
“ this day ” in the Our Father. 


And at the hour of our death. We may then be bodily too weak 
for prayer. Or worse, too indifferent. For many, their greatest 
hope will then be the countless times throughout their lives, 
e.g. in saying the Rosary or the Angelus, at home or at work, 
when they called on Mary’s help for just that “ hour.” The gates 
of hell are wide; but Mary is the “ gate of heaven.” 


Conclusion. “ When I recite the Hail Mary heaven rejoices, 
Satan withdraws, hell trembles ” (Imit.). We need not wonder, 
when we consider how much this short prayer contains and how 
its words have been composed. 


It is a tremendous privilege to be able to talk, whenever we 
wish, to the Immaculate Queen of heaven, to be allowed to call 
her by her name, and to solicit her help. And if we are devoted 
to her during life, it is just wnthiniatis that she would abandon 
us at the hour of our death. , 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
HAPPINESS 


The epistle today encourages us, as we approach Christmas, to 
rejoice. St Paul, indeed, tells us to “ rejoice in the Lord always.” 
Joy or happiness belongs to the whole mind and differs from 
those feelings of pleasure which come from 

HAPPINESS AND the bodily senses as e.g. in eating, playing 
PLEASURE games, etc. Pleasures can be bought, not 
~ happiness. Sense pleasures when increased 

beyond a certain point cease to be pleasures; happiness can be 
increased indefinitely. Pleasures are often disturbing; happiness 
means peace. Again pleasures can be sinful; happiness is 
entirely good and desirable. ‘ 

(1) Eaperience shows that happiness gives a person more zest 

for his work. It also makes a person more 
WE SHOULD _ generous towards others, more charitable and 
SEEK JOY more forgiving. Moreover it is infectious. A 

cheerful person, by his very presence, is an 
apostle for good. St John Chrysostom says we should resist 
thoughts of sadness as we would resist thoughts of impurity; and 
one often leads to the other. 

-(2) Reason. Some puritans think it is not quite right to expect 
joy in this life. But would any good ruler (himself happy) 
expect his subjects not to be happy ? No. Neither does God. 

(3) Scripture tells us to rejoice. E.g. “‘ Serve ye the Lord with 
gladness ” (Ps.99:2). Joy is one of the Fruits of the Holy Ghost. 
The Church expresses joy in the liturgy. Quare tristis es? 
sursum corda, exultet. She expresses her joy in decorations and 
processions. 

Worry is the commonest enemy of happiness. 

(i) About the future. Remember “ It may never 
WorRRY happen.” Some people spend most of their 

lives worrying about things that will never 
happen. Take whatever precautions are necessary, but do not 
meet trouble half-ways [Quote Matt.6:34]. 

(ii) About the present. We often fail to appreciate good things 
till they are gone. Brooding over the unpleasant is profitless. 
In great trouble . . . it may be advisable even to exert pressure 
on oneself, e.g. by taking up some diverting occupation. Let the 
wound heal, as it will with time. Nothing is gained by tearing 
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off the bandages. Troubles come, but “ never let a trouble get 
inside of you ’—Bishop Ullathorne. 

(iii) About the past. ‘If only .. .” Common sense tells us 
that that is the most profitless worry of all. 

True, perfect happiness will be obtained only in the next life; 

but that is not to say we cannot have happiness 
WuatT HapPrinEess in this. On the contrary, God has so made us 
ComEs From that happiness accompanies the exercise of 

virtue. The angels at the Nativity announced 
“and on earth peace to men of good will” (L.2:14). And if 
anyone can rejoice it is we to whom the Incarnation of Christ 
and all that it means has been made known. We can well 
rejoice in: 

The Faith, as adult converts do, to whom it is all new and 
wonderful. To the rest of us it is not new; but it should never 
cease to be wonderful. 

Hope. “If God be for us, who is against us?” (Rom.8:31). 
At a death “ be not sorrowful, even as others who have no hope ” 
(I. Thess.4:12). 
Charity means: 

(a) Friendship with God. For those who know what that 
means, there can be no real happiness without it. The uneasiness 
of a guilty conscience is the proof. 

(6) Love for others. It seems to be a law of our nature that 
the pleasures people seek for themselves (dancing, pictures, 
eating, smoking, etc.) however innocent or even necessary, 
cannot give the happiness that comes to those who can forget 
themselves in thinking of others. They experience a happiness 
that not even suffering can destroy. “I cannot contain myself 
for happiness, in the midst of all these trials of mine ” (2 Cor. 
7:4 Knox). It was while in prison St Paul wrote “ Rejoice in the 
Lord always.” And we have all met cheerful sufferers and seen 
the happiness that goes with being kind. It is a proof that 
happiness depends less on position than on disposition. [Give 
an example.] A Chinese writer has recently written: “To a 
happy soul, pleasures are no longer necessary; to a pleasure- 
seeking soul, happiness is not yet possible.” 

Surely that is the explanation of the joy we all feel at Christmas, 
when people exercise good will towards one another and turn 
their minds to God, the source of all true peace and happiness. 


The McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties, 
Co. Donegal. JAMES MAcLOUGHLIN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Foreword to the first number of this review 
expressed the hope that it might provide for the 
clergy a means of mutual pastoral assistance. 
“The pooling of experience,” it stated, ‘in 
varying conditions of work and the exchange of 
views on new pastoral methods are means hitherto 
little used; yet they can give valuable help to all who 
are charged by God to keep His field. A new 
opportunity is offered in ‘ The Furrow’ for the 
sharing of such experience.” 

It is not the policy of the review to confine 
this section to correspondence of a controversial 
kind; letters containing suggestions or reporting 
experiments and experiences likely to be of general 


interest will be particularly welcomed. 


Dear EDITOR, 

The questions about Sacred Art 
raised by Father Tiernan and 
Father Brady involve issues of 
such fundamental importance that 
it is to be hoped they will be the 
subject of further contributions. 
For my part, I should like to draw 
attention to a principle the 
implications of which are often 
neglected. It is this: statuary is 
not an accessory decoration, but an 
essential and important feature of 
any sanctuary of traditional Catholic 
piety. As applied to the current 
debate, this principle, while it 
brings out the weaknesses of a 
great deal of modern ecclesiastical 
art and architecture, also shows 
there are fallacies in the arguments 
commonly advanced in favour of 
repository art. 

In regard to architecture, the 
case of one of Ireland’s most 
renowned modern churches comes 
immediately to mind. The design 
was a strikingly simple conception 
calculated to make the sanctuary 
the centre of unity of the whole. 
The effect of the design was to 
make it practically impossible to 
include the usual statuary at all. 


—The Editor 


The result is that, a couple of 
nondescript statues having been 
placed on the sanctuary as a sop 
to piety, the effect of the design is 
spoiled, the cheapness and vulgar- 
ity of the statues underscored, and 
both church and statuary made to 
appear somewhat ridiculous. If an 
architect is designing a church for 
the use of ordinary Catholics, he 
ought see to it that there is 
adequate provision for statuary as 
an integral part of the whole 
conception. The ideal would un- 
doubtedly be for architect and 
artist to co-operate from the 
beginning, each trying to accom- 
modate himself to the other’s 
needs in the vital matters of 
proportion, light, colouring and 
perspective. 

As for the artists, while one can 
hardly blame them for the situa- 
tion, it is nevertheless true that 
the most characteristic products 
of contemporary religious art are 
totally unsuited to the needs of a 
parish church. The eccentric in- 
dividualism of so much modern 
religious art is less the result of a 
revolt on the part of the artists 
than of their having been excluded 
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for generations from the exercise 
of their traditional social function. 
The artist has been forced into 
isolation, has grown eccentric as 
the result of his isolation, until 
finally it has come to pass that 
eccentricity is what is expected of 
him, and only eccentricity pays. 
It is for the community to call on 
the artist once again for works 
that have an immediately social 
function, and, in rescuing him 
from his isolation, rescue him 
from his eccentricities. This is not 
to call for a blind act of faith in 
the artist, a leap in the dark on 
the part of the community. There 
are artists working in a modern 
medium, whose work is sufficiently 
simple, balanced, and universal in 
its appeal to find its place in the 
most humble parish church. The 
work of Mr. Séamus Murphy pro- 
vides examples of what I mean. 
If the market for such work were 
there, it would soon become readily 
available. : 


The public taste is not so 
completely lacking in discernment 
as the defenders of repository art 
would have us believe. Its revul- 
sion at the idea of current 
individualistic works being intro- 
duced into our churches is to the 
credit of its sense of fitness. The 
fact that the public prefers re- 
pository art to the type of thing 
that is usually exhibited does not 
prove that it would not prefer 
originals executed to take their 
place harmoniously in a particular 
setting in a particular church. 
Moreover, standards of taste can 
be improved simply by familiarity 
with the better article. 

Another important consequence 
of the principle I have enunciated 
is that it puts the question of cost 
in a new perspective. If two 
designs for a church are submitted 


to a parish priest, one mediocre, 
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the other excellent, surely he will 
not boggle at a five per cent 
increase in cost in order to have 
the better one. That is precisely 
the position in regard to good 
statuary, once it is seen that 
statuary is an essential part of the 
church. If it is in scale and style 
proportioned to the church, it 
should not cost more than five per 
cent of the cost of the building 
itself. In any case, too much 
money is often expended on 
elaborate marble altars that mock 
at the simple pretensions of their 
settings. 

The question resolves itself into 
the necessity for all concerned to 
appreciate what Sacred Art really is. 


JoHN BURNHEIM 
Dunboyne House, 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

We do not expect you to con- 
tinue giving us space, but will you 
permit us to refer briefly to Father 
Kelly’s letter (September issue). 

We wish to say that we accept 
his suggestions in the spirit in 
which they are offered, and that 
they will receive full consideration. 
But we make the general criticism 
that their adoption would tend to 
turn the Directory into an Encyc- 
lopaedia. 

Two of those suggestions, how- 
ever, require immediate comment. 
He is in error about the paper. 
Art paper is made for half-tone 
block reproduction, not for printed 
text; and it bulks uncomfortably. 
Under point 7 a casual reader 
might assume that an advertise- 
ment bought greater consideration 
in the text. It does not. 

Thanking you for the facilities 
afforded us. 

Yours faithfully, 
James Durry & Co., Lip. 


NEW BOOKS 


Dictionnaire Pratique de Liturgie 
Romaine. Publiésous le direction 
de Robert Lesage. Préface de 
S. E. Mgr. Feltin, Archeveque 
de Paris. Paris: Bonne Presse. 
Pp. 1136. Price 3,400 francs 
(bound). Postage abroad 145 
francs. 


WE live in an age of dictionaries, 
Archbishop Feltin remarks in his 
preface, and while some may 
deplore the tendency as favouring 
superficiality, others welcome so 
valuable a service to readers whom 
their occupation denies the leisure 
for more profound studies. The 
present work breaks entirely new 
ground in dictionaries and is likely 
to be of very great help to all 
priests and to lay folk who take 
an intelligent interest in the 
Liturgy. 

The work has been prepared 
under the direction of Canon 
Lesage, Master of Ceremonies for 
the Archdiocese of Paris. He has 
had the assistance of twelve priests, 
diocesan and religious, who bring 
to the work the weight of their 
authority and experience. Nearly 
twelve hundred double column 
pages in small (8°) but quite 
readable type is reasonable allow- 
ance for a work of the kind. The 
aim of the authors seems to be to 
provide a volume which would be 
a reliable guide to ceremonies but 
also something very much more 
than that. The word pratique in 
the title seems to me entirely 
vindicated in the result. The 
Dictionnaire is a work at once 
concise, interesting and reliable. 

The authors generally begin by 
giving an exact definition of the 
title, which is followed by a note 
on its history and development. 
Symbolism and liturgical and 
canonical rules are treated as well 
as legitimate or tolerated usages. 


Here is a book which is a pleasure 
to read and which will be a pleasant 
surprise to those who expect only 
the worst from literature on cere- 
monial. But it is, of course, not a 
book for M.C.’s only: every priest 
will find the Dictionnaire useful 
and interesting. It should be of 
particular assistance to the priest 
in his explanation of the Liturgy, 
both in the pulpit and in the 
schoolroom. 

J. G. McGarry 


Men at Arms. Evelyn Waugh. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
15/-. 

The Penguin Waughs. 


It can never be said of Evelyn 
Waugh that he is scraping the 
bottom of the barrel for plots or 
that his treatment of them is 
conventional. Men at Arms, 
following on Helena, is a tribute to 
his versatility, for two books more 
diverse in every way it would be 
hard to imagine. There was a 
grandeur about the conception of 
Helena and her dedication to the 
quest of the True Cross. Here the 
author has confined himself to the 
dull routine of the barrack-room 
in time of war, which contrives to 
be dull to the end, even though it 
has some lighter moments in a 
broad vein. I can see that this 
effect. is more or less inseparable 
from the design of the book but 
many people will say that it has 
been achieved at the expense of 
readability. With Helena in mind 
it is hard to avoid a feeling of 
anti-climax. 

The story is concerned with 
a rather ineffectual sort of person, 
Guy Crouchback, a member of an 
old English Catholic family. His 
marriage to a lady of little or no 
morals is a failure and his wife is 
now married again. There is no 
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indication that this caused any 
break in the tenor of an aimless 
life but it helps to convey the 
impression of a more or less sterile 
existence. He himself is fully 
aware that the years behind him 
have been wasted and welcomes 
the war as an escape and a chance 
to integrate himself. But this 
passivity of character makes him 
a displaced person in the army. 
He is passed over for promotion 
and when at the end he gets into 
trouble with the authorities we 
are left with a sense of complete 
frustration. It is the story of a 
lonely figure with ‘‘ failure ’’ the 
dominant word in his horoscope. 

It is difficult to get into any 
sort of sympathetic contact with 
Guy Crouchback. A more dehyd- 
rated person it would be difficult 
to conceive. He is the victim of 
events and never does anything 
positive. Even his conversation is 
strangely monosyllabic and tone- 
less. The one thing definite about 
him is his Catholicity and this is 
underlined throughout the story. 
In fact it involves him in a situa- 
tion with his divorced wife which 
is rather complicated theologically 
and, incidentally, rather unpala- 
table. Viewed from this angle, the 
novel is Catholic in the modern 
manner. The faith provides no 
talismanic solution of difficulties 
but is the only stable factor in a 
world of uncertain values. 

A fellow-officer of Guy’s, 
Apthorpe, with complexes and 
eccentricities that leave him on 
or over the verge of lunacy, 
provides a certain element of 
comedy and the episode of what 
he calls the ‘ thunderbox,” a 
portable closet which is included 
in his luggage, has a flavour of 
broad humour if you are not too 
fastidious on that score. Colonel 
Ritchie-Hook is a fantastic char- 
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acter. His main idiosyncracy is 
that the he returns from his forays 
with the head of one of the enemy, 
which he calls a “ nut,” and has it 
pickled. But both these charac- 
ters are too near caricatures to 
assimilate easily into this austere 
story. 

The Irish curate, Father Whelan 
is not treated too sympathetically 
on his brief appearance. He is not 
at all simpatico. But we cannot 
complain since Mr. Churchill is 
described as ‘‘ the author of pain- 
fully boastful broadcasts and the 
master of sham-Augustan prose.” 

This novel is announced as the 
first part of a trilogy and in spite 
of the publishers’ statement that 
it is a complete work its ultimate 
value may be as part of a wider 
scheme. 


THe Penguin reprints are a very 
significant addition to that famous 
library and will undoubtedly widen 
the circle of Mr. Waugh’s admiring 
readers. But a reviewer faced with 
the task of dealing with ten of 
them is apt to become rather 
dyspeptic from over-indulgence, 
and this is no reflection on Mr. 
Waugh. I found myself enjoying 
Brideshead as much as ever for it 
is a truly great Catholic novel 
that can stand up to many re- 
readings. And The Loved One, 
which has much less ‘‘ body ”’ and 
was probably conceived as a tour 
de force, does not seem to lose its 
malicious charm. Many of the 
others, such as Vile Bodies and 
Put Out More Fiags, when read in 
quick succession contrive to lose 
their individuality and merge into 
the same danse macabre of Bright 
Young Things with out-of-date 
posturings. It is an injustice to 
Mr. Waugh to read them in this 
way for they are probably as good 
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a document as we have on certain 
aspects of English society life 
between the wars. 

C. S, FINNEGAN 


St. John’s Church and Parish of 
Tralee. Rt. Rev. D. A. Reidy, 
P.P., V.G. Tralee: C.T.S. Pp. 
19. Price 6d. 

Parish of SS. Michael and John, 
Dublin. Year Book and History. 
Very Rev. John Redmond, P.P. 
Ramsgate: Graham Cumming. 

Mount Silver Looks Down. 
Supplement to History of Raphoe. 
Rev. E. J. Mullen. Pp. 40. 4/-. 

Franciscan Donegal. Father 
Terence O’Donnell, O.F.M. 
Ros Nuala: Franciscan Friary. 
Pp. 121. 

FranciscanAbbey of Multyfarnham. 
Father Terence O’ Donnell, 
O.F.M. Multyfarnham: The 
Abbey. Pp. 153. 2/6. 


Ir 1s a pleasure to be able to 
welcome five publications devoted 
to local history. Their appear- 
ance from places widely separated 
is a hopeful sign that interest in 


such matters is still alive. It is 
an interest that should be en- 
couraged because we have far too 
few pubiications of this nature. 
What Monsignor Reidy and Father 
Redmond have done for their 
parishes can be done for most 
Irish parishes in greater or less 
degree, because few places are 
devoid of some history which can 
be extracted from printed records 
or from traditions still in circula- 
tion. It matters little how many 
the lacunae, how vague the tradi- 
tions, how slender the result, 
when all has been said. The 
important thing is that someone 
say it, leaving the corrigenda et 
addenda to the future. 

In a pamphlet of 19 pages Mgr. 
Reidy outlines the history of the 
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parish of Tralee, which he promises 
to develop at greater length in 
the future. He has the material 
and the qualifications for such a 
work. The parish of SS. Michael 
and John, Dublin, provides Father 
Redmond with a wealth of material 
for his year-book and he has been 
able to give an almost unbroken 
account of its fortunes for nearly 
a thousand years in an attractive 
booklet. Mount Silver Looks Down 
is a tribute to the industry of 
Father E. J. Mullen, who himself 
has compiled, hand set and printed 
this pamphlet as supplement No. 1 
to the late Canon Maguire’s 
History of the Diocese of Raphoe. 

More ambitious in scope is the 
collection of essays edited by 
Father Terence O’Donnell, O.F.M. 
under the title Franciscan Donegal 
in a tastefully-produced brochure 
with numerous illustrations. 
Father Terence is also author of 
a detailed history of the Francis- 
can friary of Multyfarnham and 
it is doubtful if any other religious 
house in Ireland can show such 
continuity or endurance. One of 
the earliest Franciscan foundations 
in 13th century Ireland, Multy- 
farnham was suppressed and con- 
fiscated in 1540; but while the 
community was uprooted the 
friars remained in the locality 
during the bitterest periods of 
persecution. With magnificent 
patience and industry Father 
Terence has reassembled the 
scattered fragments of the story 
of Multyfarnham through the 
ages in a valuable contribution to 
Irish history. Printing, documen- 
tation and illustration are in 
keeping with the high standard of 
scholarship stamped on every 
page and the only cheap feature 
of the book is the amazing price— 
half a crown. 


JoHN BRADY 
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The Paschal Mystery. Louis 
Bouyer. Translated by Sister 
Mary Benoit. Pp. xxiii, 347. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 1951. 
Price 18/-. 


PERE a distinguished 
liturgical scholar, professes spiri- 
tual theology at the Institut 
Catholique de Paris. He describes 
this book of his simply as a 
meditation on the liturgy of Holy 
Week. It is in fact an exceedingly 
thoughtful, erudite and devotional 
commentary. 

Memoriam fecit mirabilium suor- 
um, misericors et miserator Domi- 
nus. Each year a paschal triduum 
begins with the vigil of Tenebrae, 
and we are provided with a rich 
and ample memorial of our re- 
demption by Christ. The liturgy 
unfolds, in text and ceremony, the 
mystery of Christ suffering, dying 
and rising again to deprive Satan 
of his power over us and to 
reconcile us with the Father. This 
liturgy has come down to us 
practically unchanged from the 
days of Constantine. It has 
brought generation after genera- 
tion on pilgrimage to the Supper 
Room, Gethsemani, Calvary and 
the open tomb, to witness the 
‘hour ” of Christ—how we were 
bought with a great price,” and 
how the whole _ sacramental 
economy (for which the oils and 
water are provided during the 
triduum) was made possible 
through ‘the precious blood of 
Christ.” 

But the liturgy is not merely a 
memorial. The “‘ hour ”’ of Christ 
is indeed finished, but that state- 
ment is patient of two meanings. 
We say a man’s life is finished 
when he is dead; we say on the 
other hand that a building is 
finished when it is complete and 
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ready for use. In this latter sense 
the “ hour” of Christ is finished. 
For Christ came from it alive, 
with the office and the power to 
extend the efficacy of that hour 
to all humanity, to restore life to 
the sons of Adam. Stat crux dum 
volvitur orbis. As one generation 
after another is born and grafted 
on Christ there is communicated 
to it the merit of Calvary, the full 
life of the open tomb. And so the 
hour of Christ abides as long as He 
awaits a new member for His 
Mystical Body. 


Stat crux dum volvitur orbis (as 
long as the world revolves the 
cross will remain) has another 
meaning: to every man his cross. 
** Christ therefore having suffered 
in the flesh, be you also armed with 
the same thought.” ‘‘ The God of 
all grace, who hath called us into 
his eternal glory in Christ Jesus, 
after you have suffered a little, will 
himself perfect you, and confirm 
you, and establish you.’ The 
imperishable actuality of a cross 
for every member of the Mystical 
Body allows the ‘‘ hour ”’ of Christ 
to be renewed indefinitely. Every 
paschal season the cross and open 
tomb become actual again. But it 
is no longer the Head who must 
stretch Himself upon the cross in 
order to rise from the tomb: it is 
His Body, the Church, of which 
body we are the members. This 
is the paschal mystery. 


Pére Bouyer is unfailingly con- 
crete in the help he gives us to 
understand and benefit from the 
liturgy of Holy Week. At the 
same time he distils into his 
commentary great liturgical, scrip- 
tural and theological erudition— 
that is perhaps why the book is so 
uniformly fresh and vivid. 


PATRICK BASTABLE 
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Philosophical Studies. Maynooth, 
1952. Volume II, Pp. 166. 
Price 6/-. 


the publication of this 
issue, Philosophical Studies jumps 
into the front ranks of the 200-odd 
journals of philosophy now appear- 
ing. The editor has decided— 
wisely, I think—that a collection 
of informal talks to graduates 
eannot form the nucleus of a 
scholarly review; either the talks 
or the review must inevitably 
suffer from such a forced union. 
No less than 22 writers have 
contributed to the issue, and the 
all-round excellence and erudition 
of the varied articles cannot be 
questioned. The men and the 
material have, one suspects, al- 
ways been there, but philosophical 
talent has been dammed back 
since the declaration of theological 
emergency four centuries back. 
Now that an outlet has been 
provided, one can almost hear the 
oar of the philosophical flood- 

e! 

Ireland has never been noted 
for philosophy of the technical 
kind: this is the first Irish journal 
entirely devoted to it, though 
there are about 15 appearing in 
England. More than any other 
branch of knowledge, philosophy 
demands a stable society, a back- 
ground of tradition, an easy com- 
merce in ideas, advantages which 
we possessed only for two short 
centuries, the seventh and eighth. 
And these were the centuries when 
European philosophy was at ite 
lowest ebb, when Europe was 
fighting for its intellectual life 
after the swamping of the Empire 
by the hordes from the East. She 
had nothing to give us then in the 
way of intellectual inspiration; the 
best she could hope for was the 
preservation of the treasures of 
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her past for posterity. In this 
task the scholars and scribes of 
Ireland played a great part, while 
Irish monastic schools kept the 
flame of classical education alive 
and conserved the essentials of the 
faith, leaving the study of phil- 
osophy to later, and less troubled 
days. It is rather notable that 
later after the breakdown of our 
educational system under the 
impact of the Norse invasions, 
when philosophy was beginning 
to rise painfully from its ashes on 
the Continent, by far the most 
influential thinker there was the 
brilliant and unorthodox Irish- 
man, Scotus Erigena. 

In more recent times our cul- 
tural history has been marked by 
a strong distrust of abstract 
speculation and of originality of 
thought. Long years of ideological 
warfare, of the monopoly of 
higher education and the printing 
press by an alien minority, could 
not fail to leave behind a hatred of 
innovation, and a vast dependence 
on tradition. Such a background, 
though it may well produce many 
saints, will, in the normal course, 
bring forth few scholars, in the 
domain of philosophy at least, 
where, as St. Thomas once re- 
minded his readers, the argument 
from tradition is weakest. 

Saints are far more important 
to God’s scheme of things than 
scholars, but it should not be 
supposed that sanctity and 
scholarship are completely un- 
related. For the development of 
the full man, the gifts of intellect 
are just as important as those of 
will; while knowledge is not, as 
many of the greatest non-Christian 
thinkers have taught, the sup- 
reme aim of living, its perfecting 
is vitally important. In addition, 
sanctity has neéd of learning to 
defend itself, and even more 
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important, to propagate itself. 
This defence is urgent today as it 
never was before, because of the 
vast deepening and dissemination 
of knowledge that characterizes 
our day. And it cannot be left 
to the theologian, as it once 
could, since Revelation and God 
Himself, are called in question. 
With this apologia for phil- 
osophy and philosophers, we hope 
to convince the readers of The 
Furrow, practical men of the 
mission, that the new venture is 
worthy of their support, taxed as 
it lately has been by a spate of 
new periodicals. Turning to the 
journal, the book reviews are 
undoubtedly the most striking 
feature, 47 of them, long and short, 
giving in all a fairly good con- 
spectus of current philosophical 
literature. There is nothing plati- 
tudinous about them; they are 
critical and informative. This 
section alone will make the review 
known to a wide circle abroad.-: 


By far the longest article is ‘a 
detailed analysis of the logical 
empiricism of A. J. Ayer by Rev. 
E. McCarthy, O.P. Ayer is pro- 
bably the thinker who has most 
influence with the younger genera- 
tion in England at the moment, 
so it is well that we here should be 
conversant with the positivist 
current of thought he represents. 
In the English-speaking world, 
positivism is still strongly en- 
trenched; continental scholastic 
reviews seldom take it seriously, 
so that it seems to fall to our lot 
to face up to the many and grave 
problems it poses for Catholic. 
philosophy by its denial of any 
validity to metaphysics. This 
must be the excuse for devoting 
more than half:the article space 
in a scholastic review to Russel 
and Ayer, just as its French 
counterpart might do to Blondel 
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or Merleau-Ponty. However it 
might be well to concentrate on 


‘critical articles rather than ex- 


pository ones, necessary though 
the latter indubitably are. 

Father T. Crowley, O.F.M. has 
a brief but very telling criticism 
of Gilson’s presentation of Bacon 
as an Avicennian. This is the 
type of scholarly and constructive 
article one hopes to see multiplied 
in future issues. The most in- 
teresting feature for the general 
reader will undoubtedly be Father 
Horgan’s discussion of the Thomist 
proofs for the existence of God. 
In the previous issue he had 
attacked the position of some 
Anglican writers (and Dom Tre- 
thowan, 0O.S.B.) who maintain 
that no syllogistic demonstration 
of the existence of God is possible. 
However, his own conclusions (e.g. 
that one proves the existence of 
God by proving the principle of 
causality) seem to be very little 
different from theirs. He tries to 
answer this objection here with a 
rather curious distinction between 
two senses of the causality prin- 
ciple. He still rejects as petitiones 
principit most of the syllogistic 
proofs usually given (those of 
Garrigou-Lagrange, for example). 
His views on the nature of the 
syllogism, and many of the points 
he makes are highly debatable, 
but deserve a fuller treatment than 
can be given here. It is a pity that 
he does not give a valid form of 
syllogistic proof himself, so as to 
remove the lurking suspicion that 
his rather sweeping principles 
might conceivably not leave him 
any. His essay is provocative and 
brilliant, even though one might 
not always agree with it, and the. 
next instalment will be awaited 
with some impatience. 

The editor, Father J. D. Bas- 
table; is to be congratulated on 
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NEW BOOKS 


the manifold labours he has 
obviously expended on this 
volume. It is to be hoped that it 
will receive sufficient support to 
warrant two or even four such 
issues per year. 

ERNAN McMULLIN 


Gleanings from Dawn to Sunset. 
P. J. Doyle, P.P. Naas: Leinster 
Leader. 258 pp. 18/-. 


Tr still requires courage (as it did 
in Sheehan’s day) for an Irish 
secular priest to seek the perman- 
ence of print for his writings. It is 
over forty years since Father 
Doyle showed that courage in 
reviving The Carlovian, and for 
his part in that work he got 
deserved praise from Canon 
Sheehan, who was by then coming 
to the end of his own literary 
career. 

Father Doyle has written articles 
on a variety of topics since (which 
have appeared from time to time 
in The Carlovian and the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record) and these 
reprinted backbone the present 
work. As well, there are finely 
executed translations of pieces by 
Huysmans, Olaudel and Van Der 
Elst and for good measure, two 
sermons in a difficult genre, the 
Profession sermon and a Wedding 
toast. Collecting occasional papers 
into a single volume is a fashion in 
writing that is going out. Writers 
feel that they must be forever 
bringing their matter and their 
style up-to-date, and that what 
they said yesterday has not the 
same relevance or interest today. 
Father Doyle is aware of this and 
offers his papers to a special 
audience, his many friends, while 
expressing the modest hope that 
they may have a “ period”’ in- 
terest for the general reader. If 

“period suggests ‘‘ dated” it is 
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an unhappy word, for ‘* The 
Passion Play,’’ “‘Lourdes’”’ and even 
** The Gentle Art of Tauromachy ”’ 
have as much interest today as 
they had forty years ago; Father 
Doyle writes of places and events 
with an infectious enthusiasm, 
and when his subject is music he 
manages to be both sensitive and 
scientific without being too tech- 
nical or tedious. 

The publishers (Leinster Leader 
Ltd., Naas, Co. Kildare) deserve a 
special word of credit for their end 
of the work but, whisper, why does 
the dust-cover describe the author 
as a ‘“‘ provincial ”’ priest ? 


THomas HALTON 


A Text Book of Sociology. Father 
Victor, O.D.C. Cork: Mercier 
Press. Price 17/6. 


THERE is no dearth of text-books 
in the fashionable science of 
sociology. The latest arrival, 
Father Victor’s A Text Book of 
Sociology, joins a host of vol- 
umes on the subject and contains 
a bibliography large enough 
(though not exhaustive, I think) 
to satisfy the most avid soc- 
iologist. It is first and last a 
text-book, admirably clear and 
orderly, progressing all the way 
with solid logic from The Indivi- 
dual to The International Society, 
and then taking in its stride the 
three familiars of economics: Pro- 
duction, Distribution and 
Exchange. The arrangement of 
matter, the use of various types, 
the numbering of paragraphs and 
other considerate gestures bespeak 
the lecturer, and will 
endear it as a text-book to the 
heavily-laden student. 

like most text-books, of course, 
it is universal in scope and: there- 
fore brief in treatment, sometimes 
so brief as to seem skimpy to the 
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reader interested in a particular 
question. To one who has left the 
class-room (like the present re- 
viewer) the value of a book on 
sociology is not the comprehensive 
survey it contains but rather the 
guidance it offers on points of 
special interest. For instance, in 
a country like ours and to a 
country priest, the rural problem 
stands out eminently first in 
importance. I turn to Father Vic- 
tor’s section on Agriculture and I 
find it somehow remote, incomplete 
and naive. His peasant proprietor 
and agrarian socialist are not real- 
life characters. There is little help 
offered for anyone engaged in 
Irish rural organization. By way 
of contrast, The Plan of Society 
(p.41) outlines clearly and suc- 
cinctly the basic issues of our 
rural problem and _ indicates 
broadly the way out of the im- 
passe. Likewise, The Framework 
of a Christian State (p.662) is more 
racy of the soil. But the urgent 
need is not theory, but implemen- 
tation. With so much science on 
hand, would it be possible to have 
a@ volume on the art of sociology ? 


Danret Durry 


Livres Catholiques 1945-1951. 
Catalogue Collectif. Paris: Syn- 
dicat des Editeurs. 100 francs. 


THE Religious Literature sub- 
division of the French Federation 
of Publishers has provided in this 
catalogue an instrument of value 
to librarians and students. More 
than 3,200 titles (the number is 
proof of the vitality of French 
religious publishing) are divided 
into subdivisions according to 


subject matter. Indexes of author 
and title make for quick reference. 
The list includes all Catholic 
réligious publications (excluding 
fiction) the French 


issued ih 
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— during the years 1945- 

The catalogue may be obtained 
from Catholic booksellers in France 
or Belgium. The copy reviewed 
was sent from P. Lethielleux, 10 
rue Cassette, Paris, 6e. 


J. G. McGarry 


The Secret of Holiness. Father 
James, O.F.M. Cap. Cork: Mer- 
cier Press. Pp. 178. Price 15}-. 


VISION is a quality of soul possessed 
in different degrees by those who 
write for our edification. Father 
James has it in an eminent degree 
and writes with wisdom and 
discernment on that ‘‘ art of arts 
which is the life of holiness.”’ The 
three things essential to any art— 
inspiration, which is the moving 
influence; vision, in which the 
significant form to be expressed in 
a@ given medium is seen; and the 
technique or skill in artistic pro- 
duction—are all considered in 
relation to the problem of leading 
the good life. The inspiration 
comes from the life of Our Lord; 
the vision is obtained from the 
Gospels (notably the Sermon on 
the Mount with its final injunction: 
Be ye therefore perfect); and in the 
matter of technique the place of 
charity, grace, detachment, doci- 
lity to the Holy Spirit, prayer and 
humility is each given its proper 
stress. 

The writing is as graceful as 
anything in André Maurois but a 
great deal more is made of sanc- 
tifying grace, which gives an 
added dimension to life and has the 
power of transforming the human- 
ist into a saint. 

This is a book to be read not by 
the chapter or even by the page, 
but by the line; it is one of the 
spiritual books of the yéar. 

THomas HALToN 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY 


“ The Furrow” has pleasure in announcing the 
commencement of a new series of preaching notes likely 
to be of considerable interest to the clergy. ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Gospels” by the Italian Dominican Father Reginaldo 
Frascisco appeared some time ago in the review ‘‘ Rivista 
del Clero Italiano,” where they attracted much attention. 
By arrangement with that review “ The Furrow’’ has 
had a translation made and acquired the English language 
copyright. The series commences in January. 


Annual subscription to “ The Furrow”’ is {1-3-6 
in Ireland and Britain ; 4 dollars in the United States ; 


£1-5-0 elsewhere. 


Enquiries to: The Secretary, ‘‘ The Furrow,” 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Change of 
Address 


it would be very much 
appreciated If subscribers 
who have changed their 
address during 1952 would 
send a postcard giving 
their new address to the 
Seoretary. 


THE SECRETARY, 
ST. PATRICK’S COLLEGE, 
MAYNOOTH, IRELAND. 


Sole Agents: 


MeCULLOUGH'S LTD. 


MUSIC SALONS 


66 Dawson St., Dublin 
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THE 
FAMILY 
FAVOURITE 


HEART 


Peter Kennedy Lid., Dublin 


JOHN HAUGH 
Woodcarver 


68 Crumlin Road, Dublin 


Some of the pieces are of striking 
beauty and reveal the work of a 
craftsman of unusual talent. 


—The Art Critic of the Irish Independent, 
of John Haugh’s recent—and othe 
exhibition. 


Some Recent Commissions: 
Rev. Professor Donnchadh O Floinn; Maynooth 
The Sisters of the Holy Child, Nigeria — 
The Sisters of the Presentation, Terenure. 


INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
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Stop where you see 


Shell and BP 


The Shell and BP Service sign means some- PMc tg P 
thing new to motorists. Hundred of: Service Station 
independent garages have joined forces about the 
with Irish Shell to vaise the standard of 
garage service—and are having their staff: SHELL X-100 
specially trained by Shell and BP. MOTOR OIL 
Expect speed, courtesy, efficiency wher- It fights 
ever you see this sign. And when brands are acid action— 
back, every Shell and IP Service Station main cause of 
will offer motorists a c/:oice of all the most engine wear, — 
popular petrols. 
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